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The Economic Consequences of the Devaluation 
By Professor BR. SUVIRANTA 


The devaluation of the Finnish currency on the 15th September last, 
when the official rates of exchange were raised by 39 per cent and all 
special rates were abolished, is likely to mark a dividing line between two 
phases of economic development. The effects of this measure depend 
upon the size of the percentage of devaluation, upon the trend of prices 
the devaluation produces, and upon the economic situation at the time 
of the devaluation, but the economic policy pursued in this country is 
of even greater importance for the consequences of the devaluation. For 
it depends on this in the final resort whether the devaluation was a 
successful operation or not. 


The devaluation quota 





According to the articles of the International Monetary Fund, a 
country may adjust its rates of exchange, if its balance of payments 
suffers from a »fundamental disequilibrium». As the Finnish currency 
has for a long time been generally considered to be overvalued, the 
recent devaluation in accordance with the article referred to must be 
regarded as an acceptable measure. This opinion was shared by the 
Monetary Fund which sanctioned the measure. 

To what extent the devaluation really was of such a nature as to 
enable the new rates of exchange to restore the balance between the 
internal and external purchasing power of the mark, is a question it is 
difficult, and even impossible, to answer precisely. In the first place, the 
fact is that the level of prices in various countries has risen at a different 


pace, so that there cannot be any general and uniform devaluation quota 
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that could restore the balance in all directions. At most it might be 
expected that devaluation of a certain size could be able to restore an 
equilibrium in the global balance of payments, although it might not 
correspond to the balanced rate in regard to every separate country. 

In the second place it should be noted that it is impossible to calculate 
a price index that would reflect all the changes in the price structure of 
trade, and that the indices of different countries, even though they go 
by the same name, are often composed quite differently. The difficulty 
is increased, besides, by the fact that the indices have been tampered with 
more and more, so that they intentionally give a false impression of the 
trend of prices. A recent example is provided by the cost of living index 
in Finland in the autumn of 1954 which was suddenly lowered from 
104 to 98 points by means of the »points purchasing policy». 

Thirdly, in determining the balanced rate of exchange it should be 
possible to start from a basic year during which the rates of exchange 
were in equilibrium, but such an equilibrium does not seem to have 
been attained at any time since the war, while the time before the war is 
already so distant that a calculation of reliable comparisons of prices is 
rendered considerably more difficult by changes in technique, habits of 
consumption etc. 

With these reservations, taking 1937 as a starting point and basing 
myself on the wholesale price index and the cost of living index, I have 
calculated the »balanced rate of exchange» of the mark for June 1957, 
taking the following countries into account: Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain and the United States. With regard to 
the result it may be mentioned that the divergence proved, as expected, 
to be very great, for the deviations of the calculated parities varied from 
—3 per cent up to +30—40 per cent below or above the official rates of 
exchange. With one exception, however, the rates of exchange obtained 
were higher than the official rates which seems to indicate that the 
devaluation quota was too low, rather than too high. It should also be 
stated that the travellers’ rates of exchange, now abolished, which were 
about 3 per cent above the current official rates, proved to be very realist- 
ic within their own narrow sector. 
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The Bank of Finland which had, of course, taken into consideration 
all the circumstances that could exert an influence in restoring equilibrium 
in the balance of payments, has, however, come to the conclusion that 
the devaluation was so ample that it even left a »safety margin» for rises 
in price that were expected and have partly occurred at the time of writing. 
This is, at any rate, indicated by the statement of Dr. Klaus Waris, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank, according to which it was decided to raise the 
rates of exchange so high »that there is limited room for moderate and 
reasonable adjustments in the relations of costs and prices». 

It is, indeed, a very necessary measure to allow a sufficient safety 
margin, especially for the following reasons: 

(1) In calculating the new balanced rate it should be taken into 
account that import prices may be assumed to rise by a percentage 
corresponding to the devaluation and that this rise will in turn affect 
the level of Finnish prices and costs to the extent of the share these 
requisites represent in the total turnover. Calculations have been made, 
according to which the wholesale price index should in the near future 
tise by about 15 per cent above the pre-devaluation level and the costs 
of living index by 6—7 per cent. 

(2) In addition to the above direct and primary influence it should be 
noted that the devaluation also exerts an indirect raising influence on the 
home price level, because of wages and farmers’ earnings being linked to 
the cost of living index. Thus, when the index, which stood at 125 at the 
time of the devaluation, reaches 130, wages have to be raised by 4 per cent, 
and if the index rises to 136, they are to be raised by a further 3 per cent. 

(3) As these direct and indirect influences which the devaluation 
exerts on the price level cannot be calculated precisely in advance, and 
as other potential factors that tend to raise prices, such as reduced or 
abolished subsidies and expenditure on equalising prices, relief in rent 
control etc., must be taken into account, so much breathing space must 
be left for the devaluation that there need be no fear of prices, when they 
gradually advance, reaching beyond the »ceiling». But, if the devaluation 
should subsequently prove to have been too great, the rates of exchange 
can be lowered again by degrees, which would increase confidence in 
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the currency and induce speculators, too, to support the foreign currency 
policy, for, if the rates of exchange are expected to fall, it is worthwhile 
to abstain from holding foreign currency. 

This was exactly the position in Finland at the beginning of the 1920’s 
after the great inflation: »The level for stabilising the rates of foreign 
exchange was chosen intentionally slightly too high in order to make it 
easier to control the balance of trade» (Reino Rossi). And this was also 
done in 1931-32. For example, the sterling rate then rose at first from 
160 to 246 and later dropped to 227, at which figure it remained up to the 
second world. war. 

R. v. Fieandt expressed himself as follows in November 1932 about 
the foreign currency policy of that time and its aims: »The high internal 
purchasing power of the Finnish mark and its low foreign value are a 
protection for home industry, encourage exports and impede imports. 
The situation appears to be sound and may be considered to imply 
possibilities of favourable development: a slight rise of the internal pricc 
level and a moderate drop in rates of foreign exchange, always provided 
that no special disturbances occur». In the light of the subsequent 
development ‘this was a very apt appraisal of the position. 

It may not be devoid of interest to mention that the same procedure 
in foreign currency policy was recommended in a memorandum drawn 
up jointly by Professor Hugo E. Pipping, Mr. Raimo Ilaskivi and the 
writer of this article in March 1957. The devaluation proposed in it was 
approximately equal in size to that now carried out, but in addition it 
was proposed that the rates of exchange should be left freer than is now 
the case: »It must be specially pointed out that in the devaluation a steady 
level of rates of exchange should not be aimed at immediately. In order 
to prevent speculation that would have a lowering influence on the value 
of the Finnish currency, and in order to increase exports and for a time 
reduce imports, the possibility should be made known to the public of a 
potential downward adjustment of the rates of exchange in the event of 
the supply and demand for foreign currency being balanced by a smaller 
rise than the one undertaken. For such a procedure it should be possible 
to obtain the consent of the International Monetary Fund.» 
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It should be mentioned further that Peru has had freely fluctuating 











rates of exchange since 1949 and Canada since 1950 without this having 
led to an unstable position. Many well-known economists have also 
maintained the opinion that the level of the rates of exchange should be 
determined by supply and demand in the market. It is also hard to see, in 
what other way a satisfactory equilibrium could be achieved between 
different currencies, so long as there is no common international standard 
of value. 


The dynamic trend of prices 





Reference has been made above to the calculations of the effects of 
the devaluation on prices, according to which it would directly raise the 
wholesale price index by about 15 per cent, but the cost of living index 
appreciably less, and would indirectly and subsequently raise prices 
owing to wages and farmers’ earnings being linked to the index. These 
calculations were based on static premises, so that it was impossible to 
take into account the influence of the devaluation on the supply and 
demand of goods and the reaction of these on prices. Such functional 
circumstances can only become apparent in a dynamic picture of the 
trend of prices which takes into account the conditions existing at the 
times concerned. 

Let us take two opposite cases. Let us assume, first, that there is a 
trade boom at the time devaluation is carried out. In this case it may 
happen that, e.g. timber exporters obtain not only the rise in price 
equivalent to the devaluation expressed in Finnish marks, but more, 
because buyers are prepared to pay higher prices than before, even in 
their own currency. In such a case the purchasing power flowing into the 
home market encourages the demand for imported goods, so that there is, 
perhaps, an inclination to pay an »excess price» for these, too. Thus 
an inflationary tendency arises which can upset the static advance 
calculations, unless inflation can be kept in check by measures of monetary 
and financial policy or by direct measures of control. 

Let us now assume that at the time of the devaluation there is a trade 
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depression or that it is thought to be impending. Exports will then be 
slack and prices will be falling. Perhaps exporters will be deprived 
entirely of the devaluation profits they hoped for, in which case those 
who had been prepared to struggle for its division will realise that you 
cannot divide the skin before killing the bear. In such circumstances the 
public has neither the wish nor the ability to buy imported goods on 
the same scale or at higher prices than before. In this case, too, the static 
price calculations fail us, but for entirely opposed reasons. 

We have a clear example of such a case in 1931, when Finland 
abandoned the gold standard. During the subsequent period the value 
of the mark fell by about 30 per cent in comparison with sterling and 
about 42 per cent in comparison with the dollar. If prices at the beginning 
of 1931 are designated by 100, import prices had risen to 134 by the end 
of the year, but export prices only to 104, wholesale prices to 108 and the 
cost of living to 100. As the depression continued, the rise in prices did 
not only cease, but prices tended to fall. Thus at the end of 1932 import 
prices stood at 125 and at the end of 1933 at 118, export prices at 95 and 
108 respectively, wholesale prices at 106 and 105, and the cost of living 
at 97 and 94. We see therefore that the effect of the devaluation on prices 
was very weak, with the exception of import prices, and in time even 
partly negative. There was no question of impending inflation, though 
the markets for foreign currency and goods were quite free from control 
at that time. | 

The devaluation of rather ill repute in 1949 also provides an interest- 
ing object lesson. After the devaluation in July and September the foreign 
rates for marks rose about 41 per cent on an average. But, as there was a 
downward tendency of prices in the international market at the end of 
1949, import prices, at the beginning of the year at 100, had advanced 
to 119 in December, while export prices had not risen at all. In June 
1950 import prices stood at 133 and export prices at 113. But ther the 
»Korean Boom» intervened and had raised these prices a year later to 
195 and 238 respectively. It is hardly fair, however, to hold those who 
undertook the devaluation in 1949 responsible for prices shooting up 
about a year later owing to totally different causes. 
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Devaluation in the light of conditions in the autumn of 1957 





As the cases in 1931 arid 1949 showed, not even a radical devaluation 
need necessarily lead to inflation — at all events not if the economic 
conditions display depressionary features. This was the case last autumn, 
however dissimilar the premises were on this occasion from the years 
referred to. The boom that still prevailed in the world market at the 
beginning of the year had shown signs of a decline, in some spheres 
even of a depression, and the tendency in our own country had been 
receding for a long time. This refers in particular to the forest industry 
that is of such strategic importance to our economy. 

In view of these economic conditions and bearing in mind the 
stringency of the money market, it seemed probable that the influence of 
the devaluation on prices would only become apparent slowly and that 
at any rate there was no danger of a state of panic, provided no new 
inflationary factors came into the picture. The experiences of the first 
two months seem to support this assumption. 

At first, the devaluation did, indeed, cause considerable perturbation 
in the price market, and even steep rises occurred here and there. At the 
timber auctions after the devaluation prices of saw logs rose about 25 
per cent on an average compared with last year; Stock Exchange quotat- 
ions for shares, especially for shares of the exporting industry, advanced 
perceptibly; there were rushes of buyers to the shops and so on. Prices 
would have risen even more, perhaps, if the long-expected devaluation 
had not been partly »discounted» in advance in prices; if a temporary 
check on prices had not been imposed on goods that were sold from old 
stocks; and if the prices of some important consumer goods had not been 
prevented from rising by means of the price equalisation fund. The net 
effect of the devaluation on the general level of prices was reflected 
in October by the wholesale price index rising by 6.1 per cent and the 
cost of living index by 0.8 per cent. 

There are signs, however, that this initial reaction of prices has already 
been succeeded by a counter-reaction. This has been s o powerful in the 
stock market that the devaluation profits have been entirely lost and even 
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more besides. Timber sales seem to have retreated into calmer waters 
and so is the case also with the commodities market. Evidently the forces 
of devaluation that raise prices and those of depression that lower them 
are encountering each other at present. And it does not seem impossible 
(unless there is a sudden change in economic conditions) that the rising 
trend of prices has already exhausted its initial strength. In this connect- 
ion it should, of course, be borne in mind that the effect on prices has a 
considerable time-lag and that the abolition of the check on prices, the 
abandonment of subsidies and the adjustment of some controlled prices, 
such as rents, are likely to cause belated rises, especially in the cost of 
living index. A secondary rise in wages and prices, owing to their being 
linked to the index, is also to be expected. 

It should be evident from the above that the devaluation was carried 
out at such a time and in such circumstances that it has, at any rate, not 
yet been able to set a dangerous wave of inflation in motion. If this were 
the only gauge to be applied to the devaluation, the result could be 
considered good. 

However, the medal has a reverse side. Devaluation is not an aim in 
itself; its object is to guide trade in a desired direction. When devaluation 
was undertaken last autumn, the object was, as a newspaper wrote quite 
accurately, to »increase the competitive ability of our output, develop our 
trade, improve employment, release foreign trade from its fetters, and 
create conditions for healthy economic development». 

Most of the objects connected with the devaluation have so far 
remained unattained — at all events visibly. On the contrary, symptoms 
of depression have become increasingly apparent during the last few 
months, unemployment has grown, and we are face to face with a winter 
of unemployment of record proportions. Consequently voices have 
already been raised, saying that the only consequence of the devaluation 
has been a fresh inflationary wave of prices. This, however, is a super- 
ficial way of thinking, for unemployment would have been still worse, 
if the devaluation had not »created conditions for healthy economic 
development». The effects of the health-giving medicine have, unfortun- 


ately, become visible very slowly. 
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The position would now probably be different, if the devaluation 
had been carried out at a time, when fears of a depression in trade had 
not yet gained ground, for it is always easier to keep the already revolving 
wheels of production going than to set standing or stagnating wheels 
in motion. Then, possibly, the acute cash crisis of the State, the dangerous 
drain on the foreign exchange reserve, and the growing expenditure of 
many millions on combatting unemployment might have been avoided. 

If devaluation had been undertaken earlier, the danger of an inflation- 
ary trend of prices would, of course, have been greater. From this point 
of view the hesitation of the Bank of Finland in undertaking the devaluat- 
ion is intelligible, for the principal duty of the Bank is to safeguard the 
value of the currency. But at any rate last winter the danger of inflation 
had already appreciably abated in consequence of the deterioration in 
economic conditions and the strict monetary policy. The main reason for 
postponing the devaluation to the autumn appears to have been that the 
law on export fees, the object of which was to freeze part of the so-called 
»devaluation profits» of the export industry, was not passed earlier by the 
Diet. However, the same object would have been attained by the proposal 
submitted by the Government to the Diet in the autumn of 1956 for 
reservations to be made by exporters in certain economic conditions, 
though the proposal was subsequently withdrawn, or else the matter 
could have been settled by voluntary agreements, as was suggested by 
representatives of industry. In this way valuable time was lost without 
achieving any better result from the standpoint of monetary policy. 

It is therefore possible that the devaluation in the autumn of 1957 will 


go down to history as »the devaluation that came too late». 


Devaluation policy 





At the beginning of this article I mentioned that, whether the devaluat- 
ion would prove to be a successful or unsuccessful operation, depended 
on the economic policy pursued in this country. In that sense all economic 
policy — monetary and financial policy, prices and wages policy, com- 


mercial policy and so forth — is »devaluation policy», for each of these 
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can contribute to the attainment of the objects of the devaluation, but 
they can also upset them. We need only consider, how impossible it 
would be to attain a monetary equilibrium if, by too extravagant a 
budgetary policy or by raising nominal wages above the increase in 
productivity, new floods of money were to be cast into circulation. 

In this connection, however, I cannot discuss the whole extensive 
register of economic policy, but must confine myself to dealing with two 
conditions of the devaluation which I consider above all others to 
constitute the basis for its successful outcome. These conditions are: 
free exchange of goods and free foreign exchange. 

During the war and the years that followed Finland, like other 
countries in general, had to resort to various kinds of control in order 
to alleviate the harmful social consequences evoked by an economy of 
shortage. But subsequently it happened as often happens in life: the 
patient continues to walk on crutches, although he could well keep up- 
right on -his own legs. And thus controlled economy remained on, 
though it no longer possessed its original object, which in turn created a 
fresh dilemma or, as a German economist — referring to the Nether- 
lands, it is true — has aptly remarked: »Aus dem Dirigismus der Not ist 
eine Not des Dirigismus entstanden.» 

Thus the control of prices, wages and rents exercised up to the 
present, the control of foreign currency with its enforcement of licences 
and the numerous subsidies have prevented Finland’s internal wages and 
costs structure from adjusting itself to the equilibrium level demanded 
by international exchange. Devaluation that did not simultaneously 
strive to remove the controls would therefore be doomed to failure in 
advance. 

When the devaluation of last autumn was undertaken, this common 
fate of devaluation and abolition of controls appears to have been clearly 
recognized. For it was then stated that the aim of the economic policy 
was gradually to remove the network that enmeshed the internal trade 
of the country and to break down the walls of licensing and foreign 
exchange controls that hampered foreign trade. 

In spite of these good intentions and decisions it has proved that it is 
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not easy to pursue the road towards a freer economy. At the very begin- 
ning a partial check on prices was proclaimed, new subsidies were granted 
to prevent rises in the prices of vitally important consumer goods, and 
imports were liberated only within very narrow bounds. These measures 
might, perhaps, be justified to the extent that it really was a case of 
measures for bridging the difficulties during the transition period. But 
at the same time they were dangerous, for measures that are intended to 
be shortlived have an inherent capability of becoming permanent, so that it 
may, perhaps, soon be evident that we have merely gone round ina circle 
and returned to our starting point: controlled economy. Here and there, 
however, it has been possible since September to relax internal controls 
and it has been a noteworthy step that compulsory licensing has been 
abolished from December 1957, for the greater part of Western imports. 

But on the other hand it must be mentioned that it is proposed 
simultaneously — which will prevent a free interchange of goods and 
raise the internal level of prices — to increase the rates of duty on fuel 
and lubricating oil and to fling fresh millions of the taxpayer’s money 
into the unprofitable Otanmiki iron mine. Even now the right hand does 
not know what the left hand is doing. 

The weakest link in the chain that leads to a free exchange of goods 
is undoubtedly the foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland which 
had dwindled before the devaluation in a dangerous manner and has not 
since the devaluation been able to grow to any extent worth mentioning 
except during the weeks immediately after the devaluation. This shortage 
of foreign currency has become a dictator who forces the Bank of Finland 
to watch with the utmost attention, whether the influx of foreign ex- 
change equals the pressure on the foreign exchange reserve caused by the 
liberalising of imports. In such a position the Bank of Finland has only 
two choices, as the Governor of the Bank, R. v. Fieandt, pointed out: 
»The one would be to abandon the liberalising of imports and reimpose 
controls. The Bank of Finland does not support this. The other is to deal 
with the balance of payments by measures of monetary policy. This is 
done in many other countries and in this way the balance of payments 
will be dealt with in Finland in the future.» 
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These are wise words that do not mince matters and they leave no 
doubt as to the attitude of the Bank of Finland. So long as the foreign 
exchange reserve is subjected to hard pressure, the Bank of Finland 
cannot do otherwise than pursue a strict monetary policy, so that the 
extent of trade is determined in the first instance by the shortage of home 
and not of foreign currency. To relax the money market now without 
restriction would mean that the policy of liberalising trade would col- 
lapse, like the earlier »automation» of imports which was based on 
incorrect rates of exchange. 

A stringent money market is a regrettable phenomenon at a time, 
when the signs of trade depression should, on the contrary, call for an 
entirely different policy. But it is the price we have to pay for old sins. 
In my opinion, however, this is a phase that will pass comparatively soon, 
provided the present rates of exchange correspond to the rates of equili- 
brium and no deflationary aims are set up for the monetary policy, e.g., 
by trying to prevent the rise in prices caused directly by the devaluation. 

The first object that should be set up at the moment for the monetary 
policy is therefore to protect the foreign exchange reserve, the second is 
to combat economic depression. These two objects should be co- 
ordinated within the framework of what is possible, and undoubtedly 
this is a practical possibility in many cases. If, for example, there is a 
question of investments in production for export that yield a quick return, 
such as the sawmill industry which is struggling with great difficulties 
at present, efforts should be made to ease credit terms by removing the 
penalty rates on rediscounted bills which cripple enterprise. By acting in 
this way fresh opportunities of employment would be created and the 
foreign exchange position of the Bank of Finland would be strengthened. 
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Stumpage Prices in our Forests and Timber Sales 


By HENRIK GRIPENBERG, Forestry Councillor 


Securing timber, i.e., felling and stripping trees in the forest and 
transporting them to the mills or places of consumption, is a very con- 
siderable procedure in Finland. The value of the timber taken annually 
out of our forests is close on 100 coo million marks, of which roughly 
one-third represents the stumpage price, about one-third lumbermen’s 
wages and the rest other costs — mainly connected with transport. 
Timber is obtained all the year round, the cutting of piled timber and 
long-distance transport predominating during the snowless season, 
whereas the main work during the winter consists of cutting saw-logs 
and hauling timber out of the forest. In recent years the manpower 
employed in the forests has varied from 40 000 to 165 000, the lowest 
point occurring in July and the highest in January. 

The stumpage price — a term that has now ousted the old-fashioned, 
cosy »stub rent» — represents the price of the felled tree on the site of 
growth and is thus a standard of value for establishing the remunerative- 
ness of forestry. It must not be thought, however, that the stumpage price 
goes into the forest owner’s pocket without deduction; taxes and forest 
management expenses, as well as costs incurred for clearing felling sites 
and other forestry work should be debited to the stumpage price before 
the remainder can be disposed of to maintain agriculture which is 
unprofitable in this country, if unsupported by the forests. 

The question of stumpage prices, their level and fluctuations is 
certainly worthy some thought. The stumpage price can be imagined to 
be formed in two diametrically opposed ways. On the one hand, the 
stumpage price can be regarded as a starting price fixed in conformity, 
for instance, with the price of farm produce, the level of wages or other 
index standards and linked to them. To this price the costs of both 
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supply and transport are added, after which a timber price at the place of 
consumption is formed. On the other hand, a world market price can be 
taken as a starting point either for the finished goods or for the timber 
at the place of consumption and the costs deducted from it, the balance 
representing the stumpage price. 

Both methods are employed in practice, though the latter alternative 
is, of course, the usual one for our large assortments of sawn-logs and 
pulpwood. The formula »stumpage price plus costs=timber price» is 
applicable in cases in which there is no competition or in cases, when the 
price of the timber plays a minor part in the price of the finished product, 
as also in the case of high qualities or of special assortments, whereas the 
formula »world market price minus costs=stumpage price» is the one 
that is usual in practice. From several points of view this is to be regretted. 
It cannot be satisfactory that every minute alteration in the world market 
price or, e.g., every wage increase in Finland or change in railway freights 
should react on the stumpage price more or less directly with full force. 
The forest owner should be able to count on as even a yearly income as 
possible from his forest and not have to be on the alert for all manner of 
fluctuations. In the long run it cannot be of benefit to anyone that the 
handling of timber and dealings in the timber that is so important to our 
country might easily become an object of speculation. 

The following example shows that the stumpage price — possibly 
in extreme cases — can increase almost fourfold in real values within two 
years. If the real value of the stumpage price in the felling season of 
1938/39) is designated by 100 and the wholesale price index is employed 
as a yardstick, the real stumpage price of spruce pulpwood in the season 
of 1949/50 only amounts to 47, whereas two years later, i.e., in 1951/52, 
the Korean boom forces the price up to 160. The corresponding figures 
for pine pulpwood are 96 and 333. Although the level of stumpage prices 
has been unusually unstable during the last ten years and, on the other 
hand, times that are politically and economically calmer are usually 
accompanied by greater stability, the idea of a possible price equalisation 
fund for stumpage prices is therefore not devoid of interest — at ail 


1) In forestry the felling season or supply year lasts from June 1 to May 31. 
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The stumpage prices in real terms 1938]39-195 4/55 
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events in theory. There is, however, no practical likelihood of realising 
such an idea, for, although there would naturally be more than sufficient 
»takers» during a depression, the number of »suppliers» during a boom 
would certainly be small and »black market» purchases plentiful. 

The stumpage price is, as already mentioned, a reliable standard of 
value of the remunerativeness of forestry. Mr. Lauri Selin, a forest 
manager, recently published a valuable report on the fluctuations of 
stumpage prices in Finland in recent years and the diagram above is based 
on his data. It can, of course, be open to argument as to whether it is 
satisfactory to base a comparison on a single pre-war year — an average 
for several years would certainly have provided a more valuable result. 
On the other hand, 1938/39 is among the »normal» pre-war years, as 
neither a boom nor a depression influence the level of timber prices to any 
great extent. 

The following facts can be deduced from the diagram. The real value 
of stumpage prices was reduced during the decade of 1939-49. It should 
be noted, however, that economic conditions in Finland were not normal 
and the fixing of prices was not free, for controls set their stamp both 
on the amount of fellings and on the price. The reduction was largest in 
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regard to spruce pulpwood, and with the exception of the Korean year 
1951/52 the level of stumpage prices in 1955 was still below that of the 
pre-war period (1938/39=100; 1954/55=93). For the pine pulpwood 
curve, which justifies optimism, we are indebted to our technicians. For 
both the methods of production and the employment of sulphate pulp 
experienced a distinctly positive change during that time and the result 
is clearly evident (1938/39=100; 1954/55=163). This is partly a case 
of supply and demand and partly of technical progress that led to the 
production of more valuable finished articles. In the tug-of-war between 
pine and spruce for the position of the most important raw material for 
chemical pulp, pine has undoubtedly gained a great victory. In the sphere 
of mechanical pulp and newsprint our northern spruce has so far held its 
positions against our pine, but pine species of rapid growth in the 
southern parts of the United States are competing disturbingly. The 
stumpage price of spruce pulpwood is still above that of pine pulpwood 
to-day in absolute figures, but the difference is shrinking at a sharp pace. 
It is a question whether in the near future we shall not have the same 
stumpage price for piled timber from our softwoods as is already the case 
in regard to sawn-logs. 

After this slight digression it is pleasing to observe the rising trend 
of stumpage prices for sawn-logs. It is by no means large (1938/39= 100; 
1954/55=116), but, in view of the serious competition encountered by 
sawn goods both in the form of various kinds of wallboards and plastic 
atticles and of metal, a worse development might very well have been 
expected. The diagram does not include birch logs, birchwood and mixed 
wood, nor the waste that constitutes a certain part of forest production. 
A comparative calculation, embracing stumpage prices weighted by the 
wholesale price index and the quantity of the particular sort of timber, 
shows that, if the stumpage price in 1938/39 is designated by 100, it 
stood at 96.8 in 1954/55. The latter figure is, however, lower than the: 
figures for the two previous years owing to firewood, the price of which 
was exceptionally low in 1954/55, representing a considerable factor in 
the calculation. In any case the fact remains that the felling season of 


1954/55, which was by no means a year of declining economic conditions, 
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yielded forest owners a stumpage price that was relatively quite 3 per 
cent below the pre-war price. Unfortunately, the diagram does not cover 
the latest felling seasons, but a glance at the log prices at the Aulanko 
auctions up to this year shows that the prices in 1954 were not surpassed 
even this year, if calculated in marks, although the wholesale price index 
had risen meanwhile by fully 10 per cent. The log prices for the timber 
sold at the Aulanko auctions show, on the contrary, a fall of 10 per cent 
this year in comparison with 1954, which would seem to indicate that 
the real stumpage value does not attain the level of 1938/39 even to-day. 

I mentioned that the stumpage value represented about one-third 
of the price of the timber, delivered at the mill or place of consumption. 
This statement, which is certainly likely to surprise many people, may, 
perhaps, call for some remarks. Before the war it was a general rule that 
of the price of raw materials for the woodworking industry, delivered at 
the mill, two-thirds consisted of the stumpage price and one-third of 
costs. Unhappily, the necessary figures are not available, so that my state- 
ment must remain unproved. On the contrary, it can easily be proved 
that the proportion between the stumpage price and costs is reversed at 
present. In the »Economic Review for 1957», published by the Ministry 
of Finance, we find the stumpage prices in private forests for the buying 
season 1956/57. As prices, delivered at the mill or place of consumption 
can be determined approximately, we obtain the following table. 


Stumpage 
Stumpage Price at _— price in % % of 
price mill of price at quantity 
mill felled 
Sawn-logs mk/f% 68.— 150.— 45 23 
Spruce pulpwood mk/m?* 850.- 2 500.— 34 32 
Pine pulpwood » 550.— 2 200.— 25 19 
Birchwood » 310.— I 500.-- 20 26 





The average figure, weighted by the felled quantity of the particular 
sort, yields a stumpage price of 31.2 per cent of the price of the timber, 
delivered at the mill or place of consumption. On the basis of the above 


it can be maintained that, although the proportion of the stumpage price 
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to the price of the timber at the place of consumption has declined greatly 











during the last two decades, its real value is nevertheless on the same 
level on the whole as before the war. This, of course, on the assumption 
that the wholesale price index employed is a correct standard of value. 
The remunerativeness of forestry has, perhaps, declined to some extent 
owing to higher taxation, but the great increase in lumbermen’s wages 


since the war has not occurred directly at the expense of stumpage prices. 


From these figures, based on statistics, indices and partly on theory, 
let us pass on to the practical sector during this autumn. The most 
interesting questions appear to be: »Have timber purchases got under 
way and to what extent?» and »Has devaluation created conditions for 
intensifying activity in the forests?» 

Both questions should unhestitatingly be answered in the affirmative. 
Since the State timber auctions at Aulanko in the middle of October 
opened the door to sales, buying has been lively throughout the country. 
Owners of private forests appear to have accepted the level of prices, 
supplies are satisfactory and the demand is good. This refers in particular 
to sawn-logs, but also to pulpwood. Prices have risen about 25 per cent 
for sawn-logs and 5—10 per cent for pulpwood, calculated as goods hauled 
to long-distance transport routes, i.e., for so-called delivery loggings. 
The money shortage among forest owners due to the small sales of timber 
last year and the poor harvest this year will certainly keep ample offers 
going into the next calendar year. Whether buyers — especially the 
sulphite pulpmills — can keep up a corresponding demand and whether 
they will be able to finance large purchases, is another matter. In any 
case it can be established as a fact that buying is very lively at present in 
the forest and that fresh opportunities of work occur daily. From the 
standpoint of employment a sufficiently high value can hardly be placed 
on this activity. In view of the dullness of the lumber market during the 
summer and autumn and the comparatively small quantities of timber 
that are consequently ready felled in the forests, it would not be at all 
surprising, if the number of lumbermen employed in the course of the 
winter were to reach record figures. It is particularly gratifying that 
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opportunities of employment are now also available in our remote 
regions in Northern Karelia, Kainuu and large parts of Lapland, where 
the o-line (Nought-line last year paralysed all activity that was worth- 
while in the forests. 

The increase in timber prices this autumn has in practice wiped out 
the o-line for saw-logs in Finland. Naturally, unexploited districts 
can be found in Lapland, from which logs cannot be brought out for 
want of cleared floating channels, passable roads and dwellings, but no 
practical importance can be attached to the o-line this year in regard 
to this category, On the other hand, spruce and pine pulpwood — for 
which the rise has been appreciably less — have still to suffer economic 
restrictions which prevent their being brought out profitably from the 
forests in some places. In practice, however, these »0-areas» are situated 
solely in the province of Lapland. 

If an attempt is to be made at the time of writing to answer the 
question as to the influence of devaluation on activity in our forests, 
the answer would most likely be as follows: »By creating conditions for 
a price level acceptable to both sellers and buyers of timber, devaluation 
has appreciably encouraged dealings in timber and thereby contributed 
to the opportunities of obtaining sufficient raw materials for our wood- 
working industry and has at the same time relieved the grave state of 
employment in a high degree.» 
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' The economic situation 


International economic conditions have been marked by an absence 
of uniformity in recent months. In Western Europe the trade boom has 
continued, so that economic policy in those countries has been directed 
mainly towards neutralising the adverse consequences of the upward 
trend. In America, on the other hand, conditions that have now remained 
unaltered for almost a year, appear to be passing into at any rate a kind 
of adjustment crisis, perhaps into a depression. For the present it is 
difficult, however, to foretell whether — and if so, how rapidly — the 
increased armaments announced in President Eisenhower’s famous 
Oklahoma speech and the recent lowering of the bank rate by the Federal 
Reserve banks can muster sufficient forces to meet the crisis. 

Conditions in the United States are, however, not the only yardstick 
in recent months to provoke talk of a split in international economic 
conditions. Above all, the continued fall in prices in the market for raw 
materials, but also the course of the market for freights and of the 
principal Stock Exchanges have tended to arouse some caution, when 
future developments are to be foretold. Among other things the in- 
creased troubles of the countries that produce raw materials in regard 
to foreign exchange have caused growing export problems to be pro- 
phesied for the industrial countries. One factor of importance in this 
connection consists in the overproduction of paper in North America 
which particularly threatens Northern paper exporters. 

However, as already stated, in Western Europe the point of the 
economic conditions is still directed upwards. In reality, however, there 
too the pressure on wages, consumption and prices has been a mort 
pronounced feature of the upward trend than the quantitative increas« 
in actual production. Production is, however, calculated to have been 
5 per cent larger during the first half of 1957 than during the corte- 
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The course of industrial production in the United States 
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sponding period a year ago. In view of nominal wages having risen very 
much in most countries, the rise in prices should in reality be considered 
comparatively moderate. For many countries the hard core of the 
problem has been foreign exchange and the balance of payments, because 
imports have displayed a tendency to become too greatly swollen. 

One of the most important events in the economic policy of different 
countries is undoubtedly the raising of the bank rate by the Bank of 
England on 19 September from 5 to 7 per cent — the largest rise since 
1914. To this must be added the measures aimed at tightening the credit 
position and to reduce investment activity in both the private and 
public sectors. The purpose of this was, above all, to put an end to 
speculation in sterling and to rumours of devaluation which have 
jeopardised the course of Great Britain’s balance of payments. Finally, 
some signs of equalisation have been perceptible in the economy of 

-Great Britain. For exporters in the Northern countries this means at the 
same time more uncertain prospects for exports. 

The consequences of the upward trend have disturbed the trade of 
l‘rance even more than of Great Britain. Although industrial production 
has increased there during the past year, possibly even more rapidly than 
in any other country in Western Europe — the increase amounted to ro 


per cent during the first half of the year — there has been great pressure 
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on the balance of payments. Thus the reserve of foreign currency in June 











this year equalled only 2.1 months’ imports, whereas a year ago it was 
twice as large or 4.2 months. In this connection it is worth mentioning 
that the corresponding figures for Great Britain were 2.6 and 2.4 months 
and for Western Germany 6.9 and 8.0 months. As regards France, there- 
fore, the position was very critical, especially as the country — like Great 
Britain — had already resorted to foreign credit in order to increase its 
reserve of foreign exchange. At the beginning of August the French 
franc was devalued in practice by 16 2/3 per cent, though at first only 
partially. 

The only country in Western Europe that has been able to loosen 
the reins of economic policy is Western Germany. On 18 September it 
lowered the bank rate — for the second time this year — besides which 
it again relieved the burden of taxation and the level of rates of duty and 
continued to liberate foreign trade by opening the doors to almost 
entirely free imports of dollar goods. Besides, it has appreciably increased 
its exports of capital abroad. Recently, however, wages movements 
have caused more trouble to Western Germany, too. 

Several references have been made above to changes in the bank rate 
made in different countries. It may even be said that during the last few 


months monetary policy has experienced its renaissance, although 


The discount rates in tend countries 














. = At end _ wi ‘Changes in in 1957. Ses __ Discount 
ountry _ | at end 
y | 1954 | i955 | 195 56 | I Qu | II Qu | III Qu | - of Nov. 
Belgium 2%, 3 3, — - 4% (25/7) - 4'h 
Great Britain 3 472 5's 5 (7/2) — 7 (19/9) = 7 
Spain a" 3° 4's a = 5 (22/7) = 5 
Netherlands 2's 22 3%, — = 5 (16/8) 5 
India e*h § 3's — 4 (16/5) — = ss 
Ireland 3 4 6 ~ = 7 (30/9) ss 7 
Japan 5.84 7.3 7.3 7.67(20/3) 8.40(8/5) — - 8.40 
Canada 2 25, 3.92 3.95 4.06 4.28 - 4.28 
Germany, Western 3 3°. § 47, (11/1) — 4 (18/9) = 4 
France $6 8 3 - 4 (11/4) 5 (12/8) - 5 
Sweden 2% 2° «4 oa ws 5 (11/7) = 5 
Switzerland rm £h% 4, -— 2%s(15/5)  — ne 24) 
USA I 2% 3 - - 3 ‘la (23/8) 3 (30/11) 3 
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without the support of financial policy it has scarcely any influence by 
itself. Changes in the bank rate provide an idea at all events of the 
economic situation of the country concerned. Beside we illustrate the 
course of the bank rate in those countries in which changes have occurred 
this year. 

The table shows that the bank rate in the United States was lowered 
at the end of November (more precisely during the period 14-30 
November, because the rate was lowered on different dates by the 
different central banks) from 31/, to 3 per cent. This should be specially 
noted, as it is known on the other hand that there is, at least partly, an 
inflationary pressure in the economy of the United States. The causes 
must be sought elsewhere. The increase in industrial production that 
had been foretold for the autumn was awaited in vain, a distinct falling 
off had set inin investments, the supply of orders in industry was decreasing 
appreciably and so on. On the contrary, incomes and consumption 
continued to grow and it was on this that optimists mainly based their 
hopes. According to the latest information, however, consumption has 
now also begun to show the red light, so that the recent reduction of the 
bank rate should probably be viewed principally against this background 
and against the decline in industrial production. At the same time 
there have been indications of the cautious attitude of those in charge of 
financial policy, which could be observed in other places besides America, 
and of their readiness to avail themselves of all opportunities as soon as 
the situation demanded it. The ways are undoubtedly more numerous 
nowadays than in bygone decades, so that a repetition of former severe 
economic crises is not seriously expected. 

In the markets for raw materials the trend of prices, as already 
mentioned, continued to decline. It can be mentioned that, e.g., Reuter’s 
English index for prices of raw materials recorded 425 points at the end 
of November as against 464 in June and 513 a year ago. The cause of the 
downward trend of prices, with the exception of a few raw materials, 
has been, above all, the lagge increase in production in consequence of 
extensive investments in earlier years. This has begun to be noticeable in 


the market in the form of increased supplies, while at the same time the 
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The course of freights increase in production and hol- 
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contributed towards weakening 
the freight market. The fact that, 
e.g., the tramp freight index of 
the British Chamber of Shipping 
stood at 80 at the end of Novem- 
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June and 171 a year ago, is, how- 

ever, due to other causes. One 
the large supply of coal and coke in Western Europe at present, and 
another the good harvest in Western Europe last summer, both of which 
helped to reduce shipments across the Atlantic. On the other hand, it may 
be pointed out that freights have fallen so much at present that a rise, 
rather than a further drop, is to be expected. A cold winter in Europe 
can again bring better times to shipping companies as far as freights for 
coke are concerned. The state of the market for raw materials is thought 
to be about equally sensitive, stocks having been greatly reduced in 
several buyer-countries in regard to many raw materials. 

It is always difficult to foretell economic conditions, and it is equally 
so at the time of writing, for, above all, future measures of economic 
policy in various countries may have an appreciable influence on the 
course of development. 


Foreign trade 





The devaluation of the mark on 15 September and the liberalising of 


imports which occurred immediately after, are the most important 
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The rates of exchange of & and $ in Finland 
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events in Finland’s foreign trade of late. The former meant — as 
described in greater detail in Professor Suviranta’s article in this 
issue — that the external value of the mark was reduced by 28 per cent, 
and from our point of view that the rates of exchange, expressed in 
marks, were raised by an average of 39 per cent. All other special 
rates that were in force, such as travellers’ and clearing rates, were 
abolished. 

The devaluation was a necessary condition for /iberalising imports 
which was begun at the beginning of October. In this connection the 
automatic licensing of imports was adopted in part. In other words, 
licences were granted for certain goods without further formality from 
that date, provided the imports came from a country which had in a 
corresponding manner released Finnish export goods from quantitative 
restrictions and in which the Finnish mark was convertible. Such 
countries consisted of all the OEEC countries with the exception of 
France, Portugal, Eire and, at first, also Italy. Altogether the liberalised 
goods are estimated to represent 77 per cent of our private imports from 
the countries referred to according to the level of 1954 and 71 per cent 
according to the level of 1956. Of our total imports the liberalising is 


estimated to represent 42 and 43 per cent respectively of the imports in 
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The geographical distribution of Finland’s foreign trade, Jan.—September 





| Imports (cif) | Exports (fob) 
Country 1 000 mill.mks | % | 1 000 mill.mks | % 


_| 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 























United Kingdom 25.43 31.30 16.4 233 31.98 27.80 22.5 22.0 
Soviet Union 27.08 20.43 17.5 13.8 27.00 22,15 19.0 17.5 
Germany, Western 15.63 17.41 10.1 11.8 12.95 11.32 9.1 9.0 
U.S.A. 10.25 8.58 6.6 5.8 7-45 ' 9.19 5.2 7:3 
France 8.05 8.61 ‘2 5.8 7.14 6.38 5.0 5.0 
Poland 9.48 6.63 6.1 4.5 4.93 2.84 3.5 2.2 
Sweden 8.22 8.or 5-3 5-4 3.32 2.57 2.3 2.0 
Netherlands 5.29 6.18 3.4 4.2 6.14 4.62 4.3 $7 
Belgium-Lux. 4.46 4.51 2.9 3.0 5.83 5-47 4.1 4.3 
Brazil 5-53 4.74 3.6 3.2 4.54 3.93 3.2 3.1 
C.slovakia 5-35 3.36 3.5 2.3 1.95 1.62 1.4 1.3 
Denmark 3.10 4.15 2.0 2.8 3.84 3.31 297 2.6 
Germany, Eastern 4.14 3.10 re 2.1 2.65 3.13 1.9 2.5 
Other countries 22.69 20.97 14.7 14.2 22.52 22.19 15.8 17.5 

Total 1§4.70 147.98 100.0 100.0 142.21 126.52 100.0 100.0 


1954 and 1956. The whole of our Eastern trade and dollar imports had 
still to be controlled. 

The transition to automatic licensing was at first regarded as merely 
a temporary technical measure. It was intended to abandon all un- 
necessary licensing as soon as possible. In this respect the Government 
passed a decision at the end of November which implied that the licensing 
restrictions would be abolished as from 9 December 1957 on practically 
all imports included in September in the so-called automatic licensing. 
Thus Finland’s foreign trade has come a step nearer to the former forms 
of free trade. It should be mentioned here that the free percentage in the 
OEEC countries is now 83 per cent on an average as against 77 per cent 
in Finland. 

Before the Bank of Finland devalued the mark, the Diet passed a 
so-called Export Dues Law. In practice this means that a certain portion 
of the increased price in marks which the devaluation produced on some 
atticles of export, had to be tied up on a special account at the Bank 
of Finland. It is intended in time to employ the funds deposited on 
this account: a) for reducing the Treasury Bond Loan of 1953 until half 
of it (about 10 000 million marks) has been paid; b) for loans for extend- 
ing forest industry, especially in districts of under employment, and 
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for other purposes that could promote the utilisation of natural resources 
— though not before 1 July 1958, and not even then, if the central bank 
does not consider it desirable for reasons of monetary policy. The 
percentage of export dues on different products (as established for the 
last quarter of this year) are given in the table below. It should be added, 
however, that the percentage in the case of Northern Finland are one- 


half less than those that apply elsewhere and that, e.g., agricultural 


Export dues 





Percentage | 
ercentage of Percentage of 





Product | »devaluation | ; 
profits» | export price 
Unbleached sulphite pulp 55 15.4 
Unbleached sulphate pulp 70 19.6 
Silk pulp 45 12.6 
Other pulp 50 14.0 
Mechanical pulp 60 16.8 
Paper 75 21.0 
Boards and cardboard?) : 67 16.8 
Plywood 35 9.8 
Sawn and planed goods?) 40 11.2 
Round timber 30 8.4 
Other products 10 2.8 








1) Excluding wallboard, roofing felt and fluting. 
2) » boxboards. 
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produce is entirely exempt from export dues. The percentages can be 
altered subsequently by decree. 

In the actual export market the general picture is not clear at present. 
The stricter economic policy referred to above in the countries of the 
greatest importance from our point of view — above all, the financing 
and stock-holding difficulties of our British buyers — and the over- 
production of pulp and newsprint in the United States and Canada cast 
their shadow over our exports. As we pointed out in our last review, 
it has been necessary to restrict production, above all, of newsprint, 
mechanical pulp and unbleached sulphite pulp. Nor is it thought that the 
devaluation will be able to improve sales of these articles to any extent 
worth mentioning. On the other hand, it is possible that, after profits 
have increased, we will have a chance of recapturing at any rate a part 
of the markets for sawn goods and plywood which we have lost in 
recent years. In regard to sawn goods in particular it is worth mentioning 
that sales for shipment this year amounted at the end of November to 
about 700 ooo stds, whereas our exports of woodgoods last year totalled 


Value, prices and volume of foreign trade 














| | | &% Change 
| 1957 | 1956 | + a tall 
gPrEring seomyeng . 1957 4 1956 
IV-VI | VII-IX | I-IX | 1956 | 1955 
Imports 
Value 50.7 49.7 154.7 147.9 + 4.6 +16.0 
Prices 113 114 113 105 + 7.6 + 5.0 
Volume 128 112 132 134 — 15 +10.7 
Exports 
Value 46.8 59.2 142.2 126.5 +12.4 — 3.4 
Prices 104 IIl 106 106 + 0.0 — 1.0 
Volume 120 113 122 105 +16,2 — 2.8 
Total trade 
Value 97-5 108.9 296.9 274.4 + 8.2 + 6.2 
Terms of trade 92 97 94 101 — 6.9 — 3.8 
Volume 124 113 127 121 + 5.0 + 6.1 
Balance of trade —3.9 +9.5 —12.5 —21.5 





Value; 1 000 mill.mks Prices; 1954=100 Volume; 1954=100 
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648 ooo stds. In regard to Sweden the corresponding figures were 
1 000 000 stds and 966 000 stds. 

As regards the market prospects for woodgoods for next year, 
demand and supply are expected to balance each other fairly well, al- 
though exports from both Canada and the Soviet Union are expected to 
increase to some extent in the European market. In Great Britain it is 
estimated that stocks of sawn goods — including the so-called strategic 
reserve — will be only 30 000 stds larger at the end of this year than a 
year ago or about 660 000 stds. So far as is known, there is to some 
extent room for an increase in Finland’s exports, if only production 
permits. 

The value of our total exports during January—October this year was 
165 800 million marks or 13 per cent more than during the corresponding 
time last year. The value of imports during the same period amounted to 
176 coo million marks and the increase represented 5 per cent. Thus the 
deficit in the balance of trade was 10 200 million marks this year compar- 
ed with as much as 21 000 million last year. The deficit in the balance of 
trade is no longer controlled by means of licensing, as the trend of the 
balance of trade and of the whole balance of payments has become 
dependant above all on the general monetary and financial policy. The 
circumstance that imports in October did not record any particular 
increase in spite of licences being freely obtained in September, is 
probably mainly due to the stricter terms of payment. At present free 
imports of many goods, and especially of consumer goods, have to be 
paid for at the time they are cleared through the Customs. 

On the foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland the devaluation 
exercised an immediate influence in raising it by approximately 3 900 
million marks, which was exclusively due to the equivalent of the reserve, 
expressed in marks, — with the exception of the gold reserve, the value 
of which remains unaltered — having increased by 39 per cent. But the 
foreign exchange reserve has also been increased owing to other causes, 
for, while the value of the reserve in marks on the day after the devalua- 
tion, i.e., 16 September, amounted to about 22 000 million, it was already 


29 200 million marks a month later. In part this improvement was a 
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natural consequence of exporters having delayed in withdrawing their 
funds in expectation of the date of devaluation, while importers ende- 
avoured to pay for their goods as soon as possible. Quite naturally, the 
seasonal improvement in the balance of trade exerted its influence on the 
position. At the end of October the reserve amounted to 31 700 million 
marks and subsequently increased still more, so that at the end of Novem- 
ber it totalled 33 900 million marks. Nevertheless, the foreign exchange 
reserve in Finland is still modest, relatively even less than what was 
recorded earlier regarding France and Great Britain. 


Production and employment 





During the autumn production proceeded more unfavourably in 
Finland than in most other countries. The index for the volume of industrial 
production did, indeed, record a rise of almost 7 per cent in January— 
September in comparison with last year, but this increase gives an 
entirely false impression of the trend, for, owing to the general strike, the 
increase is only an apparent one. The real position in industry only 
becomes visible if the index of production during the third quarter of 
this year is examined. The whole of industrial production was then 4 per 
cent lower than during the same period a year ago. The falling off in the 
export industry was 1 per cent and in the home market industry 5 per 
cent. It should be pointed out that the corresponding decrease in the 
timber industry was 10 per cent and in the metal industry 5 per cent, 
while on the contrary the paper industry still recorded a rise of 3 per 
cent. The state of the export markets, of course, plays its part in the 
decrease in production, but the latter may be regarded still more as a 
consequence of the strict monetary policy in Finland. This is clearly 
visible in the decreases in production that occurred in the home market 
industry which was affected both by credit difficulties and by consumers’ 
shortage of funds. The following table illustrates the trend of production 
in different branches in greater detail. 

According to calculations made by the National Economy Depatt- 
ment of the Ministry of Finance, industrial production in 1957 may be 
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A contributory cause of fellings having increased to the present level 
is to be found in their earlier start than last year, but mainly in the rise 
of stumpage prices. The price level for sawn-logs in private timber pur- 
chases after the devaluation has risen by 15-25 mk/cub.ft., for pine 
pulpwood about 200 mk/cub.m, piled measure, and for spruce pulpwood 
10c—150 mk/cub.m, piled measure. In general, prices in private buying 
have risen to the same level as at the State timber auctions. 

At the State timber auctions at Aulanko on 15—18 October — 3 
weeks late on account of the devaluation — the average rise in prices 
for saw-logs on the basis of approved contracts was 21.40 mk/cub.ft. or 
25.1 per cent higher than the price level last year. It should be noted, 
however, that at the timber exchange in 1956 prices for delivery loggings 
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Index for the volume of production; 1948 = 100 














; | September | Change | Jan.—Sept. Change 

Branch of industry 2 i a ; 

| 1957 | 1956 | % | 1957 | 1956 |  % 
Export industries 173 168 + 3 163 148 +10 
Paper industry 214 203 + § 200 176 +14 
Timber industry 114 rt7 — 3 IIO IIo +0 
Home market industries 190 202 — 6 187 178 + § 
Metal industry 167 176 -— 5 163 154 + 6 
Building material industry 175 193 -— 9 166 152 +9 
Chemical industry 241 275 —12 251 244 + 3 
Leather, rubber, etc. ind. 136 t77 —23 140 146 -—4 
Textile industry 210 242 —13 215 205 + § 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 210 217 — 3 220 215 + 2 
Power production 267 232 +15 240 209 +15 
Graphical industry 200 179 +12 166 149 +11 
Total industries 185 192 -— 4 180 169 +7 


had dropped by 17.6 per cent. The quantity in cubic feet sold this autumn 
at Aulanko was 128 per cent or 11.9 million cub. ft. larger than last year. 
Of the quantity of delivery loggings offered for sale this year 84 per cent 
was sold as against only 51 per cent a year ago. 

At present no far-reaching conclusions can be drawn concerning the 
total result of the current felling season. The deterioration of the market 
for chemical pulp and paper is likely to react on purchases of piled 
timber and especially pulpwood, particularly as the mills have 
comparatively large stocks of raw timber at present. On the other hand, 
the demand for saw-logs seems to have been larger in recent weeks and 
fellings of them will in all probability be considerably larger than last 


Fellings for commercial purposes 

















| June-—October | % Change 
Wood | —— 

|__3957__|__2956 | _1955 | 1957 + 1956 
1.000 cu.m., piled measure | 1956 | 1955 
Thick softwood 139 109 54 + 28 +102 
Thick hardwood 692 519 I 145 + 33 — 55 
Spruce pulpwood 3770 3452 3 159 + 9 + 9 
Pine pulpwood I 725 I 413 I 231 + 22 + 15 
Pitprops 507 447 321 + 13 + 39 
Firewood 2176 2059 I 316 + 6 + 57 
Other kinds 338 168 121 - +101 + 39 
Total 9 347 8 167 7 347 + 14 + II 
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Fellings for commercial purposes 
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year. In addition to the market for sawn goods being better, this is 
indicated by the stocks of the sawmills having been greatly reduced. 
The extent to which fellings of softwood are likely to increase in com- 
parison with last year — estimates have been made up to 50 per cent — 
depends especially on the financial position of the smaller sawmills. In 
any case it is evident that the total volume of fellings during the current 
felling season will be larger than during the previous one. This is also 
probable, because the felling of firewood will presumably again be carried 
out during the season as unemployment relief work. 

The harvest was very abnormal during the past season of growth, 
especially in the southern and south-western parts of the country. In 
August the position still appeared to be comparatively favourable, but 
the period of warm rains that began in the middle of that month and 
lasted almost uninterruptedly until October, reduced the volume of the 
crops and made the quality poorer. The total harvest did, indeed, 
amount to 3 809 million fodder units or 10 per cent above the result of 
the previous harvest. It should be borne in mind, however, that there 
were great losses in quality, especially in the case of cereals. In the 
province of Finland Proper, for instance, only one-third of the autumn 
sowings could be used as cereals. 
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The crops of some plants in 1957 


| | | | : ‘ . 
| Total | Change | Crops | Change | Of good quality 








Plant crops |from1956| /ha | from 1956 1957 1956 
| I 000 tons pA | kg | % | a 

Winter wheat 40.0 —13 1 688 - 9 48 86 
Spring wheat 146.6 —4 I 627 +16 69 48 
Winter rye 131.8 + 6 I 542 +10 64 78 
Barley 358.9 +25 I 628 +10 78 62 
Oats 719.5 +9 I 739 +22 78 47 
Potatoes I 327.0 —22 14 018 —23 81 96 
Sugar beet 213.4 —18 17 685 + 4 98 - 
Sown hay (dry) 3 776.6 +17 3 216 +14 a7 92 


Besides the losses in quality, the unfavourable weather caused the 
ploughing area for autumn sowings to be very small, which will, of 
course, reduce next year’s yield from autumn sowings. The harvest and 
its quality are illustrated by the following table which is drawn up 
according to the plants cultivated. 

According to the available data concerning building, the building of 
houses recorded a further decrease during the latter half of the year. 
Industry and trade, as well as agriculture, have again been obliged to 
reduce their investments in buildings, and private house-building has 
also clearly fallen off. The deterioration in building conditions is parti- 
cularly clearly visible in the number of building licences issued, which 
recorded a decrease of as much as 35 per cent for centres of population 
during July-September in comparison with last year. The number of 
buildings under construction was also less than a year ago at the end of 
September in the populated centres, although in June they had recorded 
an increase of about 20 per cent. The number of completed dwelling- 
houses recorded a decrease of 6 per cent during January—September 


compared with last year. 


Building in Jan.—June, mill. cu.m. 

















| Building | Buildings under | Completed 
ae | permits granted | construction 30.6. | buildings 
| |\Change} Change) __—|~___-. |Change 
| 1957 | 1956 "oS" 1957 | 1956 "9 8 1957 | 1956 
Centres ofpopulation 4.02 4.98 —I9 15.56 13.29 +17 4.53 5.30 ts 
Rural districts 5.83 5.72 +2 16.33 15.29 + 7 2.42 2.13 +14 
Whole country 9.85 10.70 — 8 31.89 28.58 +12 6.95 7-43 — ( 
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With regard to the rural districts there are still no statistics available 
excepting for the beginning of the year, but the position there is probably 
the same as in the towns and urban districts. The higher prices for forest 
products may, however, possibly have tended to some extent to help in 
financing building activity in the rural districts. 


Home trade, 1954=100 











| September | Jan.—September 
Change | Change 
| 1957 | 1956 oe | 1957 | 1956 | o® 
a oO | oO 
Value 
Wholesale trade 157 138 +14 133 122 +9 
Retail trade 133 122 +9 121 114 +6 
Volume 
Wholesale trade 139 134 + 4 121 118 +3 
Retail trade 118 118 zo 110 III —I 


In home trade the devaluation produced a buying rush for a time, but 
later the turnover in trade fell off again. As all old stocks had to be sold 
at former prices, in accordance with the check on prices announced by 
the Government, while the shops were obliged to obtain fresh stocks at 
partly higher prices, they had to face greater financial difficulties than 
before. 

Unemployment recorded a continued and rapid increase during last 
autumn. On 9 November the number of unemployed and of persons 
engaged in relief work already amounted to 36 000 or many times more 
than a year ago (9 400). According to some statistical data, unemploy- 
ment is spreading at a greater pace even among actual skilled workers. 
Besides, the situation in industry is more unfavourable than these figures 
indicate, for in many branches a shorter working week has been 
introduced. For instance, of the 36 ooo workers in the metal industry, a 
figure that was in itself 4-5 per cent below the peak level of last year, 
1 500 were working only 4—5 days a week at the date mentioned. The 
case was the same in the textile industry in which the number of workers 
had decreased by 12 per cent and only 34 per cent were in full em- 
ployment. — In the building trade there were at that time 6 800 un- 
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the 1930’s. The prospects of 
employment during the coming 
winter are therefore even gloomier, in spite of devaluation having 
improved the position slightly. According to the calculations of the 
labour authorities, there will be 15—20 per cent more unemployment this 
winter than there was last winter. While there were on an average 44 000 
unemployed during the last winter season, it is estimated that the corre- 
sponding figure for the coming winter will amount to 52 000. During 
the last period of unemployment Government expenditure for the relief 
of unemployment amounted to 40 800 million marks and that of the 
communes to 5600 million. During the current period the labour 
authorities estimate the expenditure at not less than 46000 million 


marks for the State and 7-8 000 million for the communes. 


Prices and wages 





The trend of prices has been an object of greater interest than 
formerly, especially since the devaluation, for it is obvious that the rise 
in the price of imported goods, as well as of Finnish goods containing 
foreign ingredients or raw materials, will raise the level of Finnish prices. 


Many calculations have been made lately as to how much the various 
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The course of some price indices 
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price indices will rise in consequence of devaluation. It should, of course, 
be remembered that such calculations are based on theoretical probabili- 
ties, so that unknown factors may alter the trend of prices in practice, 
even to a high degree. In any case it is assumed, according to these 
calculations, that the wholesale price index will rise in consequence of 
devaluation by at least 15 per cent. The greater part of this will become 
visible immediately, because the proportion of imported goods in the 
structure of the wholesale price index is approximately one-third. When 
the estimated rise in price of 30—35 per cent occurs in this third part, 
the wholesale price index will rise at first by more than 10 per cent solely 
for this reason. In home market industry the proportion of foreign 
imported products is about one-fifth, so that the level of prices may be 
expected to rise for this reason, too. 

It has been calculated that the devaluation will influence the cost of 
living index appreciably less than the wholesale price index. The propor- 
tionate rise has been estimated at about 6—7 per cent. This, too, is purely 
an armchair calculation for natural reasons, for we have already seen that 
in spite of warning experiences the Government has again set back the 
index, partly by means of the price equalisation fund. Besides, the check 
on prices of Finnish goods that came into force in connection with the 


devaluation, has been prolonged even beyond the end of October, though 
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The course of some price indices 

















| 1957 | 1956 | _% Change 
Indices | X= X- 

| va | vi | 1x | x | x36 | X36 
Wholesale prices (1935 =100) 

Home produced goods 1960 1958 1979 2079 1872 + 96 +114 
Farm products 2087 2123 2116 2134 1926 +67 +108 
Forestry products 2884 2834 2814 3127 2914 + 84 + 7.3 
Industrial products 1608 1610 1653 41707 1503 +116 +13.6 

Imported goods 1835 1834 1905 2083 1659 +179 +25.6 

General index 1920 1919 1955 2080 1804 +121 +15.3 

Cost of living (Oct. 1951=100) 

Food 134 135 136 137 118) + 7.000 +1641 

Rent 257 257 257 266 225 +167 +18.2 

Lighting and heating 97 101 99  +=‘I01 97 +40 + 41 

Clothing 80 80 80 81 719 +25 + 2.5 

Sundries 118 118 119-122, oI s+ 99 = + 299 

General index 124 125 126 127 1130 + 7.6 +124 


it has, indeed, been partly withdrawn. The accompanying table and 
diagram give an idea of the extent to which prices have risen so far. It is 
worth mentioning that the rise in wholesale prices from August to 
October represented 8.4 per cent (for imported goods 13.6 per cent) and 
the rise in the cost of living 1.6 per cent. 

Great interest is taken in the price indices just now also for the 
reason that — as we stated in our last review — if the cost of living 
index reaches 130 points, there will be a rise in wages of 4 per cent, 
according to an agreement that is in force in most branches, and if the 
index rises still further to 136, a further rise of barely 3 per cent. Taking 
into consideration that the amount of wages paid at the present level is 
estimated at about 517 000 million marks per annum, it will be realised 
that a general rise in wages of 4 per cent-will increase the annual amount 


of wages by about 21 000 million marks. 


The money market 





The outstanding features of the money market in recent months have 
been the continued poor deposit business, the transfer of funds from 
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Changes in deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
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otdinary deposit accounts to index-bound accounts, the increase in 
deposits on current accounts in consequence of larger receipts for exports, 
the restraint exercised by the banking establishments in granting credit 
and their efforts to reduce rediscounts, and a general shortage of money 
in trade. The continued strict monetary policy of the Bank of Finland 
has continued to set its mark on the state of the money market, and the 
latest indication of this are the more rigorous terms of payment for 
imports which were introduced in connection with the devaluation. The 
money shortage is evidenced, above all, by the mote circulation which 
amounted to 57 600 million marks in the middle of November last year 
and was 4000 million less at the same date this year. In real value the 
reduction of the note circulation was even greater, for the average level 
of prices has risen simultaneously by about 14 per cent. 

The total deposits by the public in the banking establishments recorded 
an increase of 2 800 million marks up to the end of October this year. 
This was exclusively due to the increase of deposits on current accounts 
in the commercial banks already referred to, which occurred after the 
devaluation, for business in time deposits recorded a decrease of 800 
million marks at the same time. The result was, indeed, in itself better 
than last year as regards both the total deposits and time deposits, but, 
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as the table below and especially the accompanying diagram show, last 


year was one of the poorest during the whole of the 1950’s from the 


standpoint of deposits. 


Deposits by the public in the banking establishments 











| October | Change after 31. 12. 
aie | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
| mill.mks % 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 97 172 93059 + 365 —-4735 + 04 - 4.8 
Savings banks 112420 107979 + + 18 — 562 + 00 - 05 
Co-operative Credit 
Societies _ 63 474 60937. + 235 130 + 0.4 + 0.2 
Post Office Savings 
Bank 32 623 33170 —I1 539 + 97 -— 45 + 03 
Co-operative Savings 
Funds 16 099 15380 + 86 + 125 + O85 + 08 
Central Bank of Co- 
operative Credit Soc. 336 281 + 43 — 51 + 147 — 15.4 
ee. EF 
All banks 322157 310844 — 797 -4998 — 0.2 —- 1.6 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 41 244 40382 +2630 +3 794 6.8 + 10.4 
Savings banks 5 005 5058 + 335 + 440 + 9a + 9.5 
Co-operative Credit 
Societies 3179 3047 + 627 + 192 + 24.6 + 5.3 
Central Bank of Co- 
operative Credit Soc. 86 89 — 28 —- 8% — 246 — 48.3 
Mortgage banks 30° 27 + 17) + 19 +1308 +2375 
All banks 49 544 48603 +3 581 +4322 + 7.8 + 9.8 
Lotal deposits 
Commercial banks 138416 §=©133 441 +2995 — 941 2.2 = OF 
Savings banks 117425 113037 + 353 —- 122 + 03 — OF 
Co-operative Credit 
Societies 66 653 63984 + 862 + 282 + 1.3 + 0.4 
Post Office Savings 
Bank 32 623 33170 —I 539 + 97. - 455 + 0.3 
Co-operative Savings 
Funds 16 099 15380 + 86 + 125 + O85 + 08 
Central Bank of Co- 
operative Credit Soc. 422 370 + %I§ =— 134 3.7 — 26.6 
Mortgage Banks 63 65 + 12 + 17 + 235 + 35-4 
All banks 371 7Ol 359447 +2784 — 676 + 08 —- 0.2 


Of the deposits made by the public 77 600 million marks or 24 pet 
cent were on index-bound deposit accounts at the end of October. At the 


beginning of the year the corresponding figure was 7 per cent and at the 
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ation has arisen here in which 





the bank rate of the central bank, 

contrary to the case in other countries, no longer determines, nor 
reflects the trend of the general level of rates of interest. The rate 
on loans has risen in some banking establishments as high as 8+6 per 
cent, whereas the commercial banks have considered that the normal 


The development of index-bound deposits in 1957 





| The share of The share of 
oe |A-accountsin % of index-bound 
Banks ‘ | the index-bound deposits in % of all 
| deposits time deposits 





131. 10. 57] 30. 6. 57 |31. 12. 56 31. 10. 57] 30.6. 57 |31- 10. 57] 30. 6. 57 





Commercial banks 21.5 12.8 O.1 49 48 ” nin 
Savings banks 30.5 21.8 11.4 65 7o 27 19 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 19.0 14.6 9.3 37 = 3° - 
Post Office Savings 

Bank 4.3 2.9 1.4 70 76 13 8 
Co-operative Savings 

Funds 2.2 I.2 0.3 38 He 14 7 

All banks 77-5 53-3 22.5 58 65 24 16 




















rate on loans (8 per cent) plus an addition of 1 per cent has hitherto 
been sufficient to cover the index reimbursements on the deposits 
held. 

From the above remarks it is already evident that the banking 
establishments have this year been obliged to restrict their grants fo credit 
even more than before. The credits grantet by the banks to the public 
(excluding the Bank of Finland) were consequently 4 600 million marks 
less at the end of October than at the beginning of the year. Last 
year the grants of credit still increased by 14 000 million marks during 
the corresponding period. 


Credits to the public in the banking establishments 

















October | Change after 31. 12. 
Banks |_1957_ | 1956) 1957 | _ 1956 |__ 1957 | _ 1956 

7 mill.mks % 
Commercial banks 153 597 158945 -9 066 + 3 509 — 5.6 4+ 2,3 
Savings banks 106 543 102 418 3913 + § 964 3.6 4- 6.2 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 72 775 70077. +1794 - 1414 + 2.5 ee 
Post-Office Savings 

Bank 26 468 25940 + 236 1 074 0.9 - 4.3 
Central Bank of Co- 

operative Credit Soc. 3 888 5167 —1 891 + 961 —32.7 +22.8 
Mortgage banks __15 298 14646 + 608 + 1047 + 4.1 + 7.7 

Together 378 569 377193 —4606 +13 969 — 1.2 + 3.8 
Bank of Finland 43 343, _ 36 655 +9493 + § 861 +28.0 +19. 

All banks 421 912 413 848 +4 887 +19 830 + 1.2 5, 


It is obvious that the banks must keep down their rediscounts for the 
sake of earning profits, as well as for reasons of monetary policy. As, on 
the other hand, there is a great demand for credit, particularly in home 
market industry and home trade, but for many reasons also in the export 
industry, and as the central bank has continued to pursue a strict monetary 
policy, no permanent relaxation of the money market is to be expected, 
at all events from these points of view. In the final resort the position 
can be changed in this respect only by means of an improvement in deposit 


business, which should call for attention in future economic policy. 
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Stock Exchange turnover and share prices 1955-57 
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The stock market 





The shortage of money has again been a decisive factor on the Hel- 
sinki Stock Exchange this autumn. Apart from the stock market having 
for quite a short time been rather livelier after the devaluation and prices 
having risen at that time, the tendency in the stock market has continued 
downward. The turnover, which did not attain last year’s September level 
during the devaluation month, fell in October by about one-fifth or to 
212 million marks. It should be mentioned that in October last year the 


turnover was 55 per cent higher. 


The Unitas index for shares; 1948= 100 














| 1 | 1956 | _ % Change 

| 57 | 195 | x57 ¢ K-39 

| vm | ix | x | xm-s6 | x-36 

Banks 132 135 130 145 — 85 —10.3 
Industries 493 521 485 587 — 81 —17.4 
FAA 202 205 189 249 —244  —24. 
General index 424 447 417 504 — 8.9 —17.3 


The Unitas index for industrial shares stood at 457 points at the end of 
November, which represented a fall of 12 per cent in comparison with 
the price level before the devaluation. Compared with the highest level 
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hitherto (17 August 1956), the Unitas industrial index had thus dropped 
by no less than 222 points or 33 per cent. For bank shares the index stood 
at 129 points at the end of November, which represented a drop of 4 
per cent in comparison with the level prior to the devaluation and of 34 
points or 21 per cent compared with the highest point (31 January 1956). 
Owing to State bonds being bound to the index, the demand for them 
in these times of rising indices, contrary to the case for shares, was larger 
than usual and the trend of prices for them has been an upward one. 
Undoubtedly, however, the index-bound accounts of the banking 


establishments have in a high degree reduced interest in bonds, too. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly 
from data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is 
presented in table and diagram form. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calcu- 
lations made by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + gross 
internal investments (private and administrative) + /— transfers abroad (contributions and 
surplus of exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market 
prices + interest paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national 
product at market prices — repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies = ne/ 
national product at factor cost. Net national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad 
(net) = national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES, Both the new cost of living index, level in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, 
the period Aug. 1938—July 1939 = 100, are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. 
The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and the building costs index, 1951 = 100, are 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign 
currency. The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF 
and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the 
Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by 
the Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve 
funds and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay 
on deposits at six months’ notice. The rate on index-bound deposit accounts has since 
1. 1.1957 been 4 3/4 %. 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official 
Statistics. Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, 
savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of 
Finland and time deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations 
of State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, 
i.e., the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations 
were granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash 
revenue includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is 
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adjusted so that it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans 
and redemption. The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
— Sales of State bonds to the public are calculated in such a way that the amounts subscribed 
by the Post Office Savings Bank and the Institute of National Pensions are deducted from 
the total sales. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is calculated 
by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1956 and 1957 are preliminary. The data 
for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the various branches. 
Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of ce//ulose are given in 
dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to production 
for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of wallboard 
and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood include block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistica 
Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by 
the Office of Social Research. In the diagram that illustrates building in rural districts and 
in centres of population, the columns for 1949 and 1950 should be regarded as approximate 
values in regard to the rural districts. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of 
the Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE. Information regarding the value of home trade, 1954 = 100, is based as 
regards wholesale trade on data from about 50 per cent of the total wholesale trade and as 
regards retail trade on data from 36 per cent of the whole retail trade. The indices are not 
seasonally adjusted. The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange 
securities. The weight used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The 
weights have in some cases been adjusted according to the Stock Exchange turnover. The 
index is calculated on the basis of buying prices on the Helsinki Stock Exchange. 





r > 


Explanation of signs: 


* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 

«+ Data not available 

— Nothing to report 








LL Mrd mk = 1000 mill. marks 
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NATIONAL INCOME, tooo mill. mks 











C Gross 
on- | y 3 
, omestic | 
Year sump- |. | abroad 
ja | | (net) 
| ments | 
| | 
1938 27.65 | 8.15 | + 0.44 
1948 283.33 107.48 | + 3.59 
1949 287.52 123,08 | +12.98 
1950 377.92 154.33 | + 1.65 
1951 508.06 228.80 | +45.76 
1952 555-52 258.95 —13.40 
195$3 555-47 246.28 | +11.21 
1954 596.22 279-55 +13.13 
1955 658.33 311.52 | +14.40 
1955* 769.40 361.76 —13.49 


| Gross 
Transfers | national 


income 


Gross | 


Net _ 


Net | 


national | national | national | 


product | product | 


income 





36.24 


394.45 
423.58 
533-90 
782.62 
801.07 
812.96 
888.90 
984.25 

1115.67 


36.39 


395.72 
425.05 
536.28 
784.99 
803.89 
815.32 
891.34 
986.38 
1118.16 





COMPOSITION OF 





| at market prices | 


29.74 | 


306.78 
322.68 
415.34 


| 


614.87 | 


612.99 


615.38 | 


682.00 
769.93 
870.34 


at factor cost 


| 
| 


29.59 | 


305.52 
321.21 
412.96 
612.50 
610.17 
613.02 
679.56 
767.80 


THE NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


867.85 | 








Trade 


Agriculture 


Hunting and fishing 


Forestry 


Manufacturing 


Building 


Transport, 
communications .. 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance 
Public activities .... 


Other services’ 


Net national product 


1948 











Net national product at factor cost; 1938=i00 


1. Real 


2. Per capita 





























1938 1956* 1938 1948 | 1956* 
1000 mill. mks _ 
5-84 61.24 | 109.25 19.6 20.0 12.6 
0.20 | 2.54 4-54 0.7 0.8 0.5 
4.60 34.20 | 83.12 15.5 11.1 9.6 
7-68 96.53 | 272.27 25.8 31.5 31.2 
1.47 23.64 84 or 4.9 7:7 9.7 
1.68 19.26 67.78 5.6 6.3 7.8 
2.99 32.51 106.24 10.1 10.6 12.2 
2.35 24.59 88.50 7-9 8.0 10.1 
Sa) | “ 
29.74 306.7% 870.34 100.0 | 





COST OF LIVING 
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| October 1951 = 100 | 1938/39 | 1935 
Year | ] Lightin Hien Se llaaae 
Month | cae | Food Housing - + Clothing] Sundries Gonnnat Gener al 
| index \ heating || andex index 
| I 
1952 | Ior || 107 105 97 88 102 || 110g] 1 203 
1953 |} 103 || 109 137 89 85 103 || IIIg | 1219 
1954 ! 103 | 106 169 82 83 1oz2 || rior! 1199 
1955 || 100 || 102 183 83 73 101 | 1063 | 1158 
1956 III | 117 218 95 76 108 1187 | 1 293 
| | 
1956 October. 113 | 118 225 97 79 rr || 1229] 1338 
Nov. 118 | 128 228 97 79 111 || 1280 | 1 394 
Dec. 118 || 128 228 97 79 III 1278 | 1392 
| 
1957 January || 120 | 128 257 97 79 112 1 294 | I 409 | 
February, 120 128 257 97 79 112 I 295 I 411 
March | 120 128 257 97 79 112 1298 | I 414 
April 121 129 257 98 79 116 1312 | 1429 
May 122 129 257 97 80 117 1314] 1431 | 
June 122 130 257 97 80 117 1322 | 1441 | 
July 124 || 134 257 97 80 118 I 345 1 466 
August | 125 | 135 2$7 IOI 80 118 I 3§1 I 472 
Sept. 126 136 257 99 80 119 I 359 I 480 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951=100 
»Contrac- Interest | 
Year General | Building} Sub- Wages Genera oa? Fees to |on buil- 
Month index | materials|contracts costs soc experts | ding 
1 index» | capital | 
1952 || 103 104 105 103 104 104 104 84 
1953 | 101 IOI 104 99 102 IOI 101 go 
1954 | 101 98 102 105 103 Iol IOI 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 IOI IIo 123 114 110 II0, gI 
1956 October 114 102 112 134 119 115 115 93 
Nov. | 113 || 103 112 130 119 114 114 93 
Dec. 112 || 103 112 128 118 113 113 92 
1957 January | rr2 103 112 126 118 113 113 92 | 
February, t1r2 103 112 127 119 113 113 g2 | 
March 112 103 112 125 118 113 113 92 | 
April 113 104 112 128 119 114 114 92 | 
May 113 104 112 129 II9 114 114 93 | 
June 114 104 112 132 120 II5 I1§ 93 
July 114 104 112 132 120 115 115 93 | 
August 113 104 112 127 119 114 114 92 | 
Sept. 113 104 113 126 118 114 114 92 | 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935=100 





| " Wholesale prices for home market goods 

















Yous | aad | Finnish ~ Agricult. | Forest | Industrial Im- | 
Month ee | products | products | products | ported 
| index || goods j|=* dmics asi | 
| Finnish goods 
1938 114 | 118 117 | 145 110 | 104 | 
1952 1793 | 1892 | 1752 | 3056 1545 | 158r | 
1953 |} 1727 || 1840 | 1'730 2 857 I 532 1 486 
1954 1 724 1841 | 1728 | 2941 1 506 1475 | 
1955 * 1707 || 1822 | 1773 3 040 I 426 1462 | 
1956 | £785 | 1869 | I 926 2975 1 478 1 605 | 
1955 October | 1703 | 1804 | I 703 2996 | I 434 1488 | 
} Nov. | I 700 1 801 I 704 2 980 I 435 I 483 | 
Dec. | <7or |} 1801 | 1707 | 2980 I 434 1 487 | 
1956 January | 1721 | 1 821 1 787 2998 I 435 I 506 | 
February | 175% 1858 | T9387 «| «3 025 I 438 1522 | 
March ! 1 760 1869 | 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
April | 1764 || 1866 | 1 955 3 026 1 446 1546 | 
May | 1790 | 1884 | 1958 3 026 I 474 1591 | 
| June | 41789 || 1884 | 1 928 3 042 I 479 1 586 
} | July |} 791 || 1881 I 925 3 O15 I 484 1598 | 
August | 1771 || 1854 I 852 2959 I 482 I §93 
Sept. | 1 774 1856 | 1 887 2 914 I 490 I 599 
October || 1 804 1872 | 1 926 2914 I 503 1 659 
Nov. 1849 || 1 890 1 985 2 869 1530 | 1762 
(Dee. | 1855 | 1890 2 000 2 834 I §30 1 767 
1957 January | 1 877 I 908 2 048 2 884 I $33 I 811 
February || 1 881 1 915 2 082 2 884 1534 I 809 
March || 1 882 1 914 2075 2 884 I $35 I 813 
April I 902 1 936 2 070 2 884 1574 1 830 
May I 903 1938 | 2 067 2 884 1578 1 828 
June 1914 1949 | 2 090 2 884 1 589 1 839 
July ‘ 1920 1 960 2087 , 2884 I 608 I 835 
August I 919 1 958 2123 | 2834 I 610 I 834 
Sept. i_t9ss_||_r978 | 2116 | 2814 | 1653 | 1905 _ 
Wholesale prices; 1935=100 
1. General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
2500 | 2500 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
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een CER i | LS OE . — : : aimee sali 
| Exchange! : Credits | Notes | a | Lowest 
| Year | reserve | Redis- | Treasury] pi. | in circul- | “® discount 
| | . note 
| h | (met) | counted) debt | Ugits | ation |. rate 
| Mont | | bills | (net) | | issue : 
| mill. mks % 
| 1938 | 3322 a — | 1042 | 2086 | 864 | 4.00 
| | | | | | 
1952 8958 | 17217 14738 | 14678 46153 | 8572 | §.75 
1953 | 19 161 | 8268 | 14381 | 13 812 45 O19 4 353 | 5-75 
1954 | 29 556 8465 | 6192 | 11940 47 902 8354 | 5.00 
1955 32 083 22 628 11 844 | 14437 55 883 6 627 | 5.00 
1956 | 24808 | 33 665 8 610 | 14 922 60 735 4524 | 6.50 
1955 October | 33671 | 9472 9 806 | 14339 51 433 6 904 §.00 
| Nov. 34733 | 10007 | 12033 | 13 563 53 493 6 544 5.00 
Dec. 32083 | 22628 | 11 844 | 14 437 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 January | 32493 | 19096 = 8755 | 15204 | 50539 | 9149 | 5.00 
February || 32098 | 23 551 7 368 | 16 626 53 870 3651 | §.00 
March | 31013 | 20086 8889 | 18992 $4 252 5 459 5.00 
April || 27649 | 24790 10 249 | 19 782 54.951 I 190 6.50 
| May | 23 669 27 236 | 13470 | 20588 57 361 13 411 6.50 
| June | 21792 | 27 283 14 126 19 985 57 911 II 312 6.50 
| July 23 588 26 918 16 083 18 763 58 281 14 139 6.50 
| August 25 475 23 $23 18 118 17 025 58 927 16 754 6.50 
Sept. 25138 | 27223 10 850 16 600 58 831 10 267 6.50 
October | 26 718 20 892 14 254 16 517 56 795 17 236 6.50 
| Nov. 25.994 | 25177 15 069 15 958 58 468 15 120 6.50 
| Dec. 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 60 735 4524 6.50 
| 1957 January 24058 23 188 12 740 15 427 54 160 15 255 6.50 
February || 22140 | 27036 | 15 057 15 755 58 245 II §25 6.50 
March 19 680 32318 7746 | 17181 54 967 5 892 6.50 
April 18 415 24 486 13 694 16 983 55 764 9 501 6.50 
May 1§ 975 26 649 13 700 16 943 56 311 7 401 6.50 
June 15 166 32 583 7 367 17 484 56 177 294 6.50 
July 19306 , 19 815 I4 111 17 484 53 471 13121 , 6.50 
August 19366 | 20902 13762 | 17213 53 736 1301r | 6.50 
Linn SS | SRG | ee eee | Sate | se Ses | sp eey | Sm 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
Mrd. |] Mra 
mk mk 
' 
ol 
{} 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 











































































































Deposits = | lf ™% @ a | 
i __ | Surplus | Redis- | Own | Deposit | 
Year | Time Sight | Credits | of depo-| counted) ¢ 114, aie 
Month || deposits | deposits | | sits (+) bills | | 
| mill, mks Ly 
1938 | 7 549 1944 8944 | + $49; — | 1476 | 3.50 | 
1952 | 59 742 28020 | 104 881 | —I7119| 15294 | 8975 5.50 | 
1953 | 79455 | 32112 | 105 659 | — 3.092) $607 | ‘9 346 5.50 | 
1954 | 83.443 | 34914 | 128954 | -10597, 7564 | 13 081 5-50 
1955 | 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —210§4) 20212 | 14 §22 6.00 | 
1956 || 96 807 | 38 614 | 162663 | —27 242, 28672 | 14520 §-75 | 
) 1955 October | gi 287 | 37908 | 145 683 | -16488, 8553 | 14222 | 6.00 
Nov. | 91517 | 38520 | 146529 | —16492| 8116 | 14222 6.00 | 
Dec. || 97 794 | 36588 | 155436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 6.00 | 
| | | | | 
1956 January | 98 543 | 35 193 | 157 132 | —23 396) 17310 | 14522 5.75 | 
February || 98 990 | 32 805 | 159944 | —28149| 21730 | 14547 5:75 | 
March | 98745 | 35545 | 159981 | —25 691) 19419 | 14 688 | 5.75 
| April | 98564 | 33.982 | 162 745 | —30199| 23488 | 14688 5.75 
} May | 97684 | 33619 | 161 544 | —30241| 24689 | 14 688 5-75 
June | 96 287 | 39536 | 163175 | -27352) 24047 | 14688 5.75 
July | 95 701 | 37040 | 162798 | —30057| 24707 | 14 688 5.75 
August | 94685 | 34995 | 159759 | —30079) 21441 | 14 688 5-75 
Sept. | 94176 | 36666 | 161927 | —31 085 | 23192 | 14688 5-75 
October | 93059 | 40382 158945 | —25 504| 17999 | 14688 | 5.75 
Nov. | 91960 | 38283 | 158723 | —28480| 21160 | 14688 | 5.75 
Dec. | 96807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242, 28672 | 14520 | 5.75 
1957 January | 97684 36315 | 162519 | —28520| 19890 | 14659 | 5.75 
February | 99394 32923 164343 | —32026| 24804 | 14618 | 5.75 
March | 99814 | 31697 | 167767 | —36256| 30099 | 14 666 | $.75 
April || 100 428 34730 | 163 707 | —28549| 22 532 14666 | 5.75 
May || 100 277. | 32.867 | 162752 | —29609| 23 560 | 14666 | 5-75 
June | 98 735 31562 | 162 707 | —32 410) 28244 | 14666 | 5.75 | 
July | 98 828 35 404 | 158635 | —24 402, 17418 14666 | 5.77. | 
August 98 585 34348 | 156906 | —23 973| 18126 | 14666 | 5.77 | 
Sept. __ | 7 Geo_| 37.460 _| 255 966 | ~a0085/ s7 708 | 14606 | 5.95 
} Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
Mrd Mrd 
mk mk 
200 200 
~* Pint latte tearend aT 
-. y. = 
150 7 Zl 2 oeeee 150 
L—- te eel 
100 100 
50 50 
ry, , werent oe MN ssee, 
: =f ET nd ee Lease ! 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 
| Post | So-°PeF® | Co-oper-| Mort- || 
Year | Commer- | Savings | Office | “Saneee | ative gage 
|| _ cial eonhs Savi Gute | Sovines | ination | Total 
Month || banks anks avings | Cctnel | S2Vings | institu 
| | | Bank | Bank | Funds tions 
| 1938 || 9493 | 7716 | 502 | 1381 | = 700 6 19 798 
1] | | 
| 1952, || 87 762 | 68494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 46 230 116 
1953 | 102 567 80055 | 27074 | 44981 | 11951 41 266 669 
| 1954 | 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | 55 109 | 13 415 40 313 303 
| 1955 | -:134382 |: 113.159 | 33.073 | 64206 — 15 255 48 360 123 
1956 | 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66249 16 013 51 368 968 
- October | 129 195 | 106054 | 31890 | 60573 | 14534 66 342 312 
Nov. 130037 | 106679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14608 77 344 272 
Dec. 134382 | 113 159 | $3073 64 206 FS 255 48 360 123 
1956 January | 133736 | 113571 | 33598 | 64292 | 15 563 47 360 807 
| February) 131795 | 114237 | 34292 | 64815 15 762 47 360 948 
| March 134 290 | 114 351 | 34002 | 65 386 15 805 46 363 880 
| April | 132546 | 114700 | 33 842 | 65 446 | 15 832 49 362 415 
| May | 131303 | 114261 | 33 gor | 65072 | 15 Gor 65 359 793 
June | 135 823 | 112723 | 32983 | 64627 | 15 409 56 361 G21 
July | 132.741 | 113 218 | 33136 | 64989 | 15 362 5° 359 496 
August | 129680 | 112876 | 33096 | 64798 | 15 284 57 355 791 
Sept. | 130842 | 111966 | 33 209 | 63970 15 253 56 355 296 
October | 133 441 | 113 037 | 33170 | 64354 | 15 380 65 359 447 
Nov. 130 243 | 112 198 | 33 001 | 63 883 15 380 62 354 767 
Dec. | 135421 | 117072 34 162 | 66249 16 013 51 368 968 
[1957 January | 133999 | 117677 | 34489 | 66804 | 16 347 56 368 968 
| February) 132319 | 118604 34930 | 67 667 16 635 67 370 220 
| _March I31g1r | 119552 | 35 §7% 68 156 16 933 66 372 250 
| April 135 158 | 119727 | 35 115 69 252 16 892 69 376 213 
| May | 133144 | 118.944 | 34654 | 68874 | 16 813 65 372 494 
June 130297 | 116469 34215 | 67324 | 16578 47 364 930 
| July 134.232 | 117354 , 33573 | 67801 | 16475 si 369 486 
| August | 132933 | 117359 | 33474 | 67293 | 16 383 56 367 498 
| Sept. 135 IOI | 116951 | 33 038 G7 375 16 251 49 368 765 
Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
ie limi 
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STATE FINANCES, 1 000 mill. mks 
a a ‘| Cash | Cash | Sales of State — 
Year | Public Debe |, revenue | expendi- bonds 

aS l l |} ofthe | ture of | _ | To th 

Month | Foreign | Internal | Total | State | the State, Total pio 
1938 I.1 | 1.4 2.5 5-4 5.1 0.3 — 
1952 | 67.7 | $3.3 121.0 206.0 | 210.6 3.4 0.4 
1953 | 65.0 | 56.2 121.2 200.7 204.0 23.6 2.2 
1954 || G2.r 49.7 | 111.8 224.3 214.1 11.2 | 5.3 
1955 | 61.3 55.7 117.0 || 233.0 235.3 10.7 5.1 
1956 || 61.5 66. 128.1 | 265.2 268.5 11.9 7.5 
1955 October || 63.2 54:7 117.9 20.6 15.9 0.2 0.2 
Nov. | 63.0 | 56.4 119.4 20.4 | 20.7 1.4 0.5 
Dec. | 61.3 | $567 117.0 | 27.3 27.8 1.8 1.0 
1956 January 61.9 57-5 119.4 | 202 | a0 | 1.0 0.5 
February 61.8 55-9 117.7 24.9 21.4 | 2.6 1.5 
March ! 61.8 62.2 124.0 15.8 22.4 | 0.9 0.9 
April || 61.8 59.6 121.4 22.8 | 19.7 1.4 0.8 
May || 61.6 62.7 124.3 21.5 23.8 0.8 0.7 
June | 61.5 68.5 130.0 16.4 21.2 | 2 0.8 
July 61.6 67.0 128.6 269 | 252 | 0.6 0.6 
August 61.6 67.3 128.9 24.9 24.3 | 3 0.5 
Sept. 61.1 71.0 132.1 16.0 19.3 | 0.3 0.3 
October 61.0 67.5 128.5 24.0 20.1 | 0.4 0.4 
Nov. 61.5 67.7 129.2 23.5 23.5 | 0.2 0.2 
Dec. 61.5 66.6 128.1 28.6 279 ‘a 0.3 
1957 January 61.5 70.0 131.5 21.4 25.5 0.1 0.1 
February || 60.8 73 132.1 27.0 28.4 0.7 0.7 
March 60.4 70.6 131.0 27.8 25.8 2.4 1.8 
April 60.3 75-9 136.2 18.4 23.2 0.5 0.0 
May 60.1 75-7 135.8 24.3 24.4 O.1 0.1 
June - §9.9 74.3 134.2 20.9 18.9 0.6 0.6 
July 59.9 72.9 132.8 22.5 20.9 1.0 1.0 
August 59.9 71.3 131.2 23.6 22.0 0.6 0.0 
Sept. 82.7 77:3 160.0 21.6 26.2 0.8 08 


Public debt 


1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 





1948 =100 

















Home market industries 


Export industries 




















| | 
Year | Total | | Other | Total | | | 
indus- | Metal | home- home- || Wood- | Paper | Tow 
Month wee , | | P | export 
tries — market market | working | industries | . : 
‘ ‘industries 
| industries | industries || 
1938 || 75 ) §2 : 79 | 67 86 106 99 
1952 125 121 141 | 133 102 112 108 
1953 | 133 | 120 | 154 | 140 108 123 116 
1954 | i§2 | 140 | 170 158 124 | 15 140 
1955 | 170 | 156 | 19% 177 125 | «173 153 
1956* | 174 | 160 | 201 184 108 | 182 151 
1955 October || 187 | 175 | 208 195 131 195 169 
Nov. | 185 | 173 | 213 197 III | 191 158 
Dec. 165 | 162 | 185 176 104 | 167 141 
1956*January | 176 | 171 | 194 185 110 188 156 
February} 176 | 173 | 197 187 IOI 186 151 
March | 81 | 7o | 107 92 45 60 | 54 
April | 185 | 173 | 241 196 127 183 | 160 
May 188 | 168 | 219 198 132 187 | 164 
June | 181 172 |. 207 192 123 7s (| BSS 
July | aso | 4114 | 167 145 115 193 | 161 
August | 191 | 167 | 224 201 116 205 | 168 
Sept. } 192 | 176 | 220 202 117 203 168 
October, 210 | 195 | 243 224 124 216 179 
Nov. | 196 | 18r | 232 211 98 206 162 
Dec. 166 | 158 | 190 | 4197 85 177 139 
1957*January | 193 | 185 | 216 | 203 II0 208 168 
February; 183 | I7I | 206 192 115 194 | 162 
March | 197 | 183 | 223 207 7 «OC airy || «| 176 
April | 10 | 165 | 207 190 118 | 184 | 157 
May | gr | 172 | 216 198 120 213 175 
June || 164 153 | = 193 177 95 163 135 
July 145 | 108 | 164 141 94 194 153 
August 182 | 159 209 189 104 212 | 168 
Sept. 185 | 167 206 190 114 214 | 173 
Industrial production; 1948=100 


1. Home market industries 


2. Export industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
TT a | cette [oct | aeowe- | Outer | Based |_| 
Year Sawn | Cellu- iii. News- | Other ia. — 
| || timber lose P print | paper ce 
| (for sale) boards | 

Month | | | | 
| 1000stds | = SSs«i000 tos wos | 1000 cu. m | 
|| | | 1 
| 1938 || Ioro | I 471 | 262 | 401 | 162 | 124 250} 
| 1952 | 822 | 1156 | 149 | 431 | 255 | 137 | 240 
1953 || 915 | 1132 | 200 | 438 | 30r | 192 | 270 
| 1954 || 1028 | 1573 | 190 456 | 391 | 255 338 
| 1955* | 1070 | 1826 182 545 | 467 | 289 | 363 
1956* 810 | 1 859 185 604 | 499 294 | 271 
| 1955 *October || 1 170 16 54 | 43. | 25 34 
| Nov. H 239 166 15 | so | 44 | 27 30 
Dec. | | 145 14 46 | 38 | 23 25 
| 1956* January | ) | 162 | 18 | 53 | 44 24 COS 26 
February | 171 | 159 | H | §2 | 43 | 25 25 
March || | 46 5 17 | 15 | 8 6 
April | | 156 | 17 49 | 42 | 24 25 
| May 281 | 161 | 18 sr | aa 24 C&S 25 
June 147 | 6 | 5 | 38 «| 23 22 
July ) 165 | 19 | 57 | 48 25 20 
August 212 | 174 | 15 52 47 | 26 20 
Sept. | spa | 18 54 | 46 24 | 24 
October | ) | 185 | 16 , 60 | 50 | 29 | 30 
| Nov. || (146 | 175 | 16 | 58 | 46 | 34 26 
Dec. j 157 | = (| 50. | 39° CO 28 22 | 
| | | | i 
| 1957 * January | \ 180 | 12 | 58 46 | 33 26 | 
February || 210 | 173 14 50 | 44 28 | 25 
| March | j | 190 15 61 49 32 | 27 | 
April | | 158 | 12 so | 41 | 28 24 | 
May ' (2a1 | 182 | 16 | 62 | 49 | 30 24 | 
June | 127 | II st | 37 | #226 21 | 
July \ 160 | 2 } 62 | 45 35 | 16 | 
August | 200 | 175 | 16 62 | 48 36 | 22 | 
__ Sept. | j 190 | 16, sx | 48 | 3 | 27 | 
Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
, 1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber 
ag 1955/1956 1956/1957 1957/1958 | 
” 
) 
6 
4 
, 2 
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{SESS RE A AT nantes - 
Completed | Buildings under Building | Dwelling 
buildings construction permits granted | houses 
i Year ie ec! NWIL., wees meee ee | completed } 
| Q | Whole |Centres of} Whole |Centres of Whole |Centres of! ; 
| uarter | in centres 
| | country | populat. | country | populat. | country | populat. 
[Bese A arene Meco: ME socal — 2 
| | mill. cu. m | number 
| | | 
1938 3.68 | | 7770 
| 1951 22.60 5.38 a Eee. bic 9.19 | 9 687 
| 1952 21.08 7.30 20.75 | 8.69 | 21.14 6.87 | 12 484 
| 1953 20.09 6.49 22.66 | 10.32 | 23.86 8.58 | 10 898 
1954 22.02 | 7.84 22.85 | 10.04 | 25.64 10.05 | 14 186 
| 1955 20.25 | 8.40 23.75 | 12.9 25.29 10.82 | 16 876 
1956* 19.54 10.72 28.75 15.59 | 22.16 10.99 | 19 106 
1952 I 2.69 1.58 19.8 | 9.07 | 4.82 | 085 | 3320 
| II 3.32 1.33 26.38 10.44 | 7 2.43 2120 
Hil | 5.96 | 1.977 26.59 10.16 | 4.81 1.86 2918 
| rv | gu 2.62 20.75 8.69 | 3.94 | 1.73 4 126 
| 1953 I 2.18 | 1.30 20.97 9.07 | 5.87 | 1.51 2457 
| II | 3.40 1.41 27.53 10.86 | 8.04 2.76 21972 
Ill 6.31 1.69 26.29 | 1056 | 4.83 | 2.04 2 803 
| IV 8.20 2.09 22.66 | 10.32 5.12 2.27 3 466 
| 1954 I | 3.13 1.88 21.29 9.63 | 5-26 1.54 3 584 
II 2.97 1.00 28.10 | «11.48 | 8.59 3.07 2 199 
| Ili 7.02 2.00 | 27.08 | I1.20 5-83 2.44 3 346 
| IV 8.90 2.96 | 22.85 | 10.94 5.96 3.00 5 056 
| 1955 I 3.23 | 2.29 22,02 | 11.06 | 5,22 2.1 4 826 
II 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 389 
Il | 5-57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3578 
| IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 | §.28 2.68 6 143 
1956* I 3.59 2.79 25.25 | 13.59 | 3,52 1.64 4 269 
II | 3.84 2.51 28.58 | 13.29 | 7.18 3.34 4026 
III i 5-19 2.53 29.68 | 15.04 | 6.05 3.35 4613 
IV 7-14 | 3.09 28.75 | 415.59 | 4.81 2.58 6.198 
1957* I|| 3.87 | 2.79 29.54 | 15. | 3.86 1.62 4735 
I || 3.08 1.74 31.89 | 15.56 | _ 5.99 2.40 | 3 287 
Completed buildings 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
wi a | |Milj. 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954=100 


























_am Imports | Exports 
sepa —_———_— —_— 
Year | Raw -| Fuels i | | | Metal &; 
General |materials|) and | Finished | General | Moen F — | engin. 
Quarter index | and ac-| lubri- | goods | index rie woe cme seed ind, | 
) cessories| cants | | P iP | products 
Prices | 
= : | cen | | 
1949 77 | 79 | 72 78 70 63 64 | 94 | 
1950 92 | 93 | 85 94 75 7° 72 | 103 | 
1951 123. | 129 | 137 | 106 137 98 179 106 
1952 121 127 I14I | 103 130 99 147 | 118 
1953 106 | 109 | «112 | 100 98 95 91 | I09 
1955 100 =6|~—s-: 100 110 98 106 10§ op | 11§ 
1956 105 | 103 128 99 106 104 109 | 106 
1956 II 105 104 | 129 97 106 104 108 | 105 
Ill 104 102 , 130 97 106 104 110 || ~ 109 
IV 106 | 104 | 130 99 106 99 109 | 108 
1957 I Ss a a ae 107 103 | 95 108 | 110 
II 113. | 108 163 106 104 | 96 | 108 | 113 
Ill 14 | #Imr | 144 | 109 mmr | oy | «m3 | 20 
Volume 
1949 57 s7 | 47 | 58 60 | 8% 66 14 
1950 64 | 63 7O 62 69 82 76 19 
1951 83 | 82 | 8% | 86 87 | 115 88 32 
1952 99 | 89 | go | 126 77 | 87 72 45 | 
1953 76 69 | 82 | 84 86 | 92 85 g2 
1955 116 IIo |) 113 128 Iog_ | 98 117 103 
1956 127 | 117 | 124 | 150 107 | 78 122 113 | 
1956 ‘ITI 148 | 140 134 174 116 | 88 137 114 | 
YI 13§ 115 | 144 178 112 | 82 131 93. «OI 
IV 1I2 | 109 117. | 115 106 | 74 | W9 | 128 | 
1957 I 156 | 154 | 198 | 140 133 100 149 106 | 
II 128 | 116 | 185 | 128 120 95 133. | It 
tO =i oe i 
) Export andimport prices; 1954=100 
| 1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of trade 
| 
°/o 
160 
140 
) 
#120 
|100 
#80 
, 60 
40 
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| | OF Of || || Surplus || 
Y Raw | which: | Fuels which: | | o 
cat || materials and | Finished|~ || | exports || Import 
Quarter || and ac- For lubri- | goods _ | Total | (+) or || duties 
cessories | industry | cants || imports | 
goods | 1 () | 
| 
1000 mill. marks 
meemeser _ ft «ft oe tt . ee a it ee 
1949 38.6 | 34.5 | $9 | 21.8 | T20 | 66s || —o9 | tag 
1950 50.6 471 | 10.2 28.3 | 15.6 | 89. — 7.6 13.4 
1951 91.8 84.6 19.8 439 | 21.9 155.5 || +31.7 | 16.9 
1952 97-5 87.9 22.0 | 627 27.1 || 182.2 || --25.4 || 21s 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 || 121.8 + 9.7 |} 17.5 
1954 || 86.4 80.5, 17:3 48.4 19.6 | 152.1 + 4.5 || 19.5 
| 1955 || = 949 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 || 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93-4 rig er 71.8 28.4 || 203.5 25.5 || 41.7 
1955 III 24.4 23.1 5-4 15.6 58 || 45.4 +128 | 7.0 
IV 25.8 23.1 6.1 17-5 78 | 49.4 | + 08 8.1 
| 1956 I 18.6 15.4 44 15.5 5.0 | 38.5 —13.7 5.8 
II 28.9 26,1 58 | 19.7 86 || 54.4 — 8s |, 115 
Til 27.5 251 | 7.8 19.7 7.0 | 55 + 08 || 12.0 
IV 29.3 26.8 9.4 16.9 7.8 | 55-6 — 40 || 124 
| 1957 I 27.9 24.9 10.7 15.7 6.7 $4.3 || —182 || 10.2 
II 24.8 22.4 | 01 | 15.8 6.9 | $0.7 | — 3.9 | 10.t 
| Ill 25.8 24.2 | 9.0 | 14.9 61 || 497 || + 9.5 | 112 
= ae ee — % of im- 
ae ae a 
| 1949 58.2 $2.0 89 | 329 | 18.2 100.0 19.2 
1950 56.8 52.9 11.5 31.7 17.6 || 100.0 $3 
1951 59.1 54-4 a9 | 22 14.1 || 100.0 | 10.8 
1952 $3.5 48.3 12.1 | 3.4.4 14.9 || 100.0 | 11.6 
1953 | 53-5 49.2 13.0 | 33.5 13.8 || 100.0 | ; 14.4 
1954 || 568 $2.9 114 | 31.8 12.9 1000 | 2. i||ssa28 
1955 | 53.6 48.8 12.2 | 34.2 14.9 100.0 | 15.4 
1956 || 51.2 45-9 13.5 | 35:3 14.0 100.0 | 20.5 
1957. Ill | 51.9 48.7 18.0 | 30.1 12.2 100.0 - || 2245 
Imports and their composition in percentage 
1, Raw materials and accessories for industries 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Other raw materials and accessories 4. Finished consumer goods 
5. Other finished goods 
Mrd 
mk 
—. 
150 Tt i 60 
WA 
100 # : f 4 5 & | 40 
WABWEAZ 
—ZORGGZ 
lauvvBUUL 
—Z~AYLBGOGOO 
AAAY j 
WAAL Li a 
49 50°51 52 53 '54°55 56 1955 1956 1957 
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| ! Of which: ! | 
| cultural | *Of€SttY | trial | Wood | Paper | Meta’ | ther | Total | 
| Quarter || products | products products | industry | industry | engin. | goods | 
| products}products| 1d. | H 
} | | | products| | | 
! 1000 mill. mks 
cc a 1 “he net han eta 
| 19499 | 2.2 5.6 §7:7 | 26.0 | 26.1 | 2.8 or || 65.6 | 
1950 | 3.30 | 8.2 70.0 | 28.5 33.9 | 4.0 | oo 6] = 6815 | 
19st || 3.2 | 19.0 | 164.7 | 56.2 97.2 | 72 | 0,0 ] 186.9 | 
1952 |, 2 | 28.4 | 123.0 42.9 65.3 | «4 | o2 || 1568 | 
1953 || 4.7 | 10.2 116.4 | 43.7 47.9 20.9 0.2 131.5 | 
1954 5.1 | 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 O4 | 156.6 | 
1955 3.9 | 19.9 157-3 | $1.3 75-8 | 248 | ox || 1812 | 
1956 | 6.2 | 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 | 251 | oo 178.0 
1} | | | 
1955 Ill || o9 | 10.2 47.1 | 188 | 202 | 68 | oo || 58.2 | 
IV | Io) | 5.0 44.2 13.2 20.6 | 84 | oo | 50.2 | 
| | | | | | 
| 1956 ry 6S | 0.9 22.8 | sa | 880 | 3.8 | 0.0 |} 24.8 | 
| Wi ow | 3a 41 | 99 | 235 | 6.2 0.0 45.9 | 
| Tl) 16 | 93 44.9 | 148 | 223 | 5a | 00 «| = 655.8 | 
IVji 18 | 40 45.7 | 10.6 | 23.0 | 100 | 00 51.5 | 
| 1957 I || 2.0 | a | 325 | - 66 | 20.5 | 41 | 0.0 36.2 | 
| II || 2.6 | 2.9 | 41.3 9.9 | 228 | 6.4 0.0 6|| 8646.8 | 
| Ill 22 | 79 | 490 | 1.0 | 240 | 7.6 | on ! $9.2 
| | = re | 
ae edna 
| ] sien 
1949 | 3.3 | 8.6 87.9 | 39.7 39.7 | 4.3 | 0.2 } 100.0 
1950 | 41 | 100 85.9 | 35.0 | 41.6 4.9 | 0.0 || 100.0 | 
195t 1.7 | 10.2 88.1 | 30.8 | 52.0 3.8 0.0 || 100.0 | 
1952 | 3.3 | 18.4 78.5 | 27.3 41.7 | 7x | oO || r00,0 | 
1953 3.6 | 7.8 88.4 | 33.2 | 36.4 | 15.9 | 0.2 | 100.0 
1954 25 | 8.7 87.8 | 31.8 | 39.4 | 13.4 0.2 || 100.0 
1955 21 | It. 86.8 | 28.3 | 41.8 | 13.7 | oO || 1000 
1956 | 3.5 | 97 86.8 | 227 | 45.9 | 14a | 100.0 
| | 
| 1957 Il 3.8 | 13.3 82.9 | 25.3 | 40.5 | 128 | oo |} 1000 
, Exports and their composition in percentage 
1. Forestry products 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal industry products 
5. Others 
me "6 
200 i 80 
) T) - 
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} ; Home si Helsinki Stock Exchange . 
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Year 1954 = 100 \| Index for share prices; 1948=100) ; 
Whol —| Turn- -——|| ruptcies 
Month = Whole- | Regi} | over | Bank | Industrial] All | | 
; = | wele | on shares shares shares | 
| trade | || Mill. mks | | Number | 
i Tl l Tl 
1938 | 222 | 1230 | 43 | 50 547 
19§2 95 os 1984 | 126 | 190 | 180 || 429 
1953 93 -» || 2134 | 135 | 213 | 200 || G12 
1954 100 100 «|| 1 569 | 140 251 | 234 1 O10 
1955 113 110 || 2312 | 150 | 380 | 339 | 849 
1956 | 127 raz |, 3533) | |S 565 487 | 973 
1955 October || 126 | - 161 150. || 448 | 393 |, «103 
Nov. 125 | 169 151 447 | 393 | 79 
Dec. 125 | 239 153 | 469 410 | 38 
January 92 | 90 225 158 | 487 426 | 115 
February 104 IOI 355 160 | $12 446 81 
March | 93 | 98 343 156 | $35 464 63 
April 128) | 113 293 155 | 522 | 453 88 
May 144 | 129 344 154 | $41 468 2 
June 30 | «= (150 265 151 574 495 si 
July 124 | 118 360 151 655 559 63 
August 144 | 127 285 149 | 669 | $72 57 
Sept. 138 | 122 285 147. | 608 522 106 
October | 150 | 136 329 145 | §87 |  §04 106 
Nov. 149 | 138 248 143 | §58 | 481 88 
Dec. 131 | 163 221 142 528 456 63 
January 109 | 103 259 | 143 535 | 462 104 
February 119 109 276 | 141 539 | 465 117 
March 141 | 118 294 | 138 557 | 479 «|| ~=«106 
April 136 | 128 277 | 134 507 438 | 95 
May | 139 | 131 242 | 134 496 429 ‘|| 84 
June | «128 | 129 224 | 130 473 408 60 
July 123 | 120 153 131 471 406 75 
August 142 | 122 156 132 493 424 || 56 
Sept. 57133 266 135 p2t_ | 447_iIi_—*105 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 7 600 
500 7 at, +4500 
400 Ya -# 400 
300 y- A —— 300 
2004-1 - ——--4 200 
| | = jne-|-*7° | ee a | 
Lon ioe at i r Ne aaaasins 
100 p= = — —y 100 
| ro ! ee Sarees wee ee eee. ee re) 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 3 oth, I9JS7 


Liabilities in Finnish marks: 


ee er a 38 008 189 505 
Gaerent Accowmts . . 1. 6 6 st et 18 089 510 315 
Se 8 6 971 534 163 
Monetary Institutions in Finland: 

ee ee ee ee ee 918 757 281 

Ceosvent Acoowmis . . . . 6+ «© 2 » 143 142 502 
Foreign Correspondents: 

ee &¢ kk es & he we Re eH 5 177 969 576 

a a hk + ok oe ee eH ee Me 724 521 849 
Payments intransit. . . . .... . 1 936 521 598 
eg a a ee a 3 269 067 261 
Interest and commission. . .... . 4 325 302 794 
| ee ee ee ee 3 700 000 000 
Reserve Funds... ++ +s + 6 «© » 2 400 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . .. . 157 266 547 





mk 85 821 783 391 








Assets in Finnish marks: 
ia ae i ee ® 2 346 307 042 


Monetary Institutionsin Finland. . . . . 65 189 307 
Foreign Correspondents: 

ee +s we ce ee oF 5 428 652 411 

a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee I 438 646 
Pees BO. ww 3 081 080 
eee ee ck we ee ee ee Fe 4S 39 038 009 321 
ee ee ee ee ae ee 20 120 471 560 
Current Accounts. ....... . 6 640 218 065 
es sk st we eee ee He 3 442 049 301 
Ps «je. % ¢ & & ¢ ewe Oe HS 697 626 625 
Bemk Poemiess . 6. 1. 6 ts ss st we 1 016 525 829 
Other Premises . . . . 2. 2. 1. sss 19 827 781 
oe «s+ he ee ee ee He 100 
Payments in transit. . . . . . «© « « 889 733 104 
Semiey Asem 2 wt 4 044 986 540 
ee a & & s' Se eae ee ee 586 830 506 
Sek ee Oe ee aoe ke 869 158 283 
Other expentes . . . 1 ss te we ws 611 672 890 
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Location of 
branch offices 
of 
POHJOISMAIDEN YHOYSPANKK! fq cof 
WORDISKA FORENINGSBARKEN Qtrorw 
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